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THE chief domestic event of the 
week has been the opening of 
the different medical schools 
throughout the country and 
the commencement of the year’s work and education, 
not only in medical but in other schools and colleges. 
The most important address delivered at the opening 
of any of the schools was that of Professor Virchow, 
the great German biologist, at the opening of the 
Charing Cross Hospital session. Professor Virchow 
had undertaken to deliver the Huxley Lecture for 
the year. He spoke in high eulogy of Huxley’s 
work and position in the scientific world, and gave a 
review of the developments of biological research 
since Huxley’s day, and of their influence on 
medicine and surgery. We publish on another page 
an article from the pen of Sir Henry Roscoe, deal- 
ing at length with Professor Virchow’'s interesting 
address. Another notable address was that of Sir 
J. Crichton Browne to the members of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain. In this address 
the subject of poisons and poisoning was dealt with 
in the light of the latest bacteriological discoveries. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME, 





THE first of the troops who took part in the 
battle of Omdurman has returned to this country. 
The Guards landed at Southampton on Thursday 
morning, and received an enthusiastic welcome later 
in the day on their arrival in London. Although it 
is true that the Guards had not to bear the brunt of 
the fighting in the engagement with the Khalifa’s 
forces, they were exposed to all the fatigues and 
dangers incident to the campaign, and acquitted 
themselves well as part of the victorious army. 
Many officers attached to the army, and several 
newspaper correspondents, have also arrived 
in London. They bear testimony to the fact 
that, owing to the excellent organisation of the 
Anglo-Egyptian force, the success of the campaign 
was never for a moment in doubt, and they are 
warm in their expressions of pity and admiration 
for the brave followers of the Khalifa who died so 
heroically in a hopeless cause. As for the severity 
of the work laid upon the combatants in the vic- 
torious army, one who took part in last year’s 

rah campaign speaks of the Nile campaign as 

ing a mere picnic in comparison with the terrible 
struggle of twelve months ago. 





5 THE annual meeting of the Incorporated Law 
oclety has been held during the week at Swansea. 





passed last session for enabling accused persons to 
give evidence. He recommended that the sugges- 
tions made by Sir Henry Poland for the establish- 
ment of a Central Criminal Court in each county 
and the more general appointment of Commissioners 
of Assize should be adopted. He declared himself in 
favour of a Court of Criminal Appeal, recommended 
the abolition of Grand Juries, and the enlargement 
of the office of Director of Public Prosecutions. The 
expense of litigation was at present, he declared, an 
obstacle to the securing of justice by clients, and he 
thought that the County Court should have their 
jurisdiction extended, to enable them to meet the 
public requirements. Finaliy, he recommended the 
shortening of the Long Vacation to eight weeks. 
Mr. Margetts, it will be seen, is a tolerably thorough- 
going reformer of our legal system. 


THE London County Council met on Tuesday 
for the first time after the recess, and, as was 
certain to be the case, the question of the water 
supply of the metropolis was discussed at length. 
The scandalous failure of the East London Water 
Company to fulfil its obligations to its customers, 
whilst it insists upon making them pay for a service 
they do not obtain, has excited such general disgust 
that the County Council cannot refrain from taking 
the question into consideration. Moreover, the 
prolonged drought has seriously affected the water 
supply of other parts of London, and has forced the 
metropolitan authorities to consider the question of 
obtaining water from some other source than the 
Thames. Mr. Crookes, on Tuesday, moved an in- 
struction tothe Water Committee to submit forthwith 
its proposals with regard to legislation affecting the 
water supply in the ensuing session of Parliament. 
He was sick, he declared, of the promises of the water 
companies and the platitudes of Government, and 
trusted the Council would endeavour to obtain a full 
supply of water from Wales or some similar source. 
Mr. Stuart, M.P., seconded the motion, and condemned 
the culpable negligence of the East London Company. 
Mr. Beachcroft and other members supported the 
resolution, consideration of which was eventually 
adjourned. 

THE defence of the East London Company made 
by its chairman at its general meeting on Thursday 
does not come to much. The positive part resolved 
itself into a defence of cisterns, and, thanks to 
modern sanitation, the day of cisterns in town houses 
is passing away. Of the rest, the only point specially 
worth notice is the statement that there is a “ thick, 
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impermeable stratum of clay” between the 
Company’s wells and the River Lea. We are 
delighted to hear that the Lea cannot get into 
the wells; but does the stratum intervene between 
the sources of the Lea and the gathering ground of 
the wells? Because, the same thing mutatis 
mutandis might be said of the Kent Company’s 
wells and the Rivers Ravensbourne and Cray. Yet 
the latter is nearly dry and the former is drying, 
and good authorities hold that the wells abstract 
the water which should go into the river before it 
gets there. 

M. Louis DE RovuGEMONT, who is publishing in the 
Wide World Magazine the story of a series of ex- 
traordinary adventures which he professes to have 
passed through on desert islands and amongst canni- 
bal tribes on the north coast of Australia, delivered 
a lecture on Monday night in St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, to a large audience. It will be re- 
membered that M. de Rougemont read two papers 
at the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Bristol, which were received with a good deal of in- 
credulity by many specialists in geography and an- 
thropology. It cannot be said that M. de Rougemont’s 
lecture was calculated to remove the feelingof sceptic- 
ism with which his remarkable narrative has been 
greeted; nor have other incidents which haveoccurred 
during the week helped to strengthen his position. 
The Daily Chronicle, which has been investigating 
his claims to public confidence, has discovered that 
the name he bore when he landed in England a few 
months ago was not de Rougemont, but Grein or 
Green, and that at that time he made no mention to 
persons with whom he was brought in contact of his 
marvellous experiences. We have no desire to pass 
judgment upon M. de Rougemont’s veracity, but it 
is clear that the well-known and honourable public 
man under whose auspices he has made his appeal 
to English readers would do well to investigate for 
himself M. de Rougemont’s antecedents, and his 
claim to be believed as an accurate narrator. 


On Tuesday evening Dr. Fairbairn, the Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, was entertained at 
dinner at the Holborn Restaurant by a number of 
his friends prior to his departure for India, where 
he is to deliver the Haskell Lectures during the 
coming winter. Dr. Fairbairn’s position as a scholar 
and theologian gives peculiar interest to his task, 
which is that of discussing before the most intellec- 
tual circles of Hindu scholars the question of com- 
parative religion as it affects Christianity in its 
relations to the ancient creeds of the East. Mr. 
Bryce presided at the dinner on Tuesday, and among 
the speakers, in addition to himself and to Dr. Fair- 
bairn, was Sir William Hunter, the well-known 
Orientalist. 


THE controversy on advanced ritual in the 
Establishment has received two notable additions 
this week. Sir William Harcourt, returning to the 
charge in a vigorous letter published in Thursday's 
Times, points out that the Bishops have at last 
admitted the necessity of doing something to stop 
breaches of the law, and asks what they generally 
intend to do? A few of them, indeed, have spoken 
out definitely, and admonished the law-breakers, 
but the rest appear to be doing nothing at all. 
Even the Bishop of Winchester postpones action 
till next year; and the proceedings at the Church 
Congress suggest a general attempt to make things 
pleasant all round, to temporise, to minimise the 
danger, and to let it alone. All this is done in the 


face of the defiant declarations of doctrines certainly 
in conflict with the Prayer Book which were made 
at the meeting of the English Church Union which 
preceded the Congress at Bradford. Are the Bishops, 
Sir William Harcourt asks, prepared to sanction by 
their silence the doctrine that the Communion Service 
of the Church of England is a Mass ? 








Mr. BALFour has also made his contribution to 
the controversy in a letter to Mr. Evelyn Cecil, 
published on the same day. He, like the majority of 
the Bishops, minimises the danger and urges that the 
Church must be comprehensive—though he does not 
take into account the fact, emphasised by Sir William 
Harcourt, that its comprehension is coming to include 
much that is distinctly Roman. But the most notable 
part of his letter is his qualified adhesion to the con- 
gregational check proposed by the Bishop of 
Hereford, which, however, he describes as difficult to 
devise, and still more difficult to carry out. No 
doubt the difficulties are great, but one thing is 
certain—that it is only by the active co-operation of 
the laity that the Church can be saved from sacer- 
dotalism and its results. 


Lorp REAy's presidential statement at the re- 
assembling of the London School Board on Thursday 
afternoon follows the excellent precedent set last 
year by Lord Londonderry in dealing with the 
qualitative aspects of the Board’s work rather than 
with those that are merely quantitative and statis- 
tical. The statement may roughly be divided into 
two parts—the first dealing with the details of 
present-day teaching under the Board, the second 
with the work of the Board and its general 
policy. Under the first-named head we are 
heartily glad to see a tendency to revert to the old 
and wholesome view which is rather apt to be over- 
looked by the zealous modern educationist—that 
the business of the teacher is to help his pupils to 
learn, rather than to fill them with knowledge 
partially cooked, like certain baby-foods, to render 
it easier of assimilation. Home-lessons are re- 
habilitated, therefore, at the same time as fresh 
provisions are announced for the better training 
of teachers. Manual training and domestic 
economy go on succeeding; training in physics 
is found preferable to training in chemistry— 
we do not quite see why, unless it be that 
chemistry lessons are more noisome and costly; 
but the preference shows that “ bread-studies ” are, 
quite rightly, not the chief aim of the Board. 
English and geography are becoming better taught 
—the latter, at any rate, needed it badly; upper 
standard schools are developing ; evening continua- 
tion schools (for which so much was done by the 
present Sir Arthur Dyke-Acland when he was 
Minister of Education in the last Liberal Govern- 
ment) are exhibiting unwonted promise. 


THE total number of children on the Board's 
registers this year actually shows a fractional per- 
centage of a decline. This is clearly due to the 
migration of the working classes from the central 
districts into suburbs just outside the area under 
the Board. Nevertheless, the movement will cer- 
tainly soon affect outlying districts within its area, 
which are still awaiting the speculative builder: 
and there the Board will have to build largely. 
The percentage of attendance (S14) was never 
higher; but it would rise very considerably if the 
police magistrates would only enforce compul- 
sion. At present, the practice of some of them, 
and the rules of their Courts, seem speci- 
ally designed to facilitate parental neglect. 
Very serious, too, is the extensive employ- 
ment of children out of school hours. The 
religious difficulty, within the Board at least, is at 
last quiescent; outside it comes out mainly in the 
Quixotic but underhand attacks on “unnecessary 
schools,” engineered, as Lord Reay neatly put it, by 
“the younger members of the House of Cecil. 
Finally, Lord Reay’s insistence on the need of 
economy may serve to reassure the timid tax- 
payer; and his emphatic commendation of the 
discipline and order which the Board Schools tend 
to produce was never more needed than now. We 
say “tend to produce,” because two things are 
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needful to give the tendency its full effect—the 
thorough enforcement of compulsory attendance and 
the raising of the school age. 


Ir is believed by some eminent publicists that 
Democracy will in future do much of its legislation 
by plébiscite—or, to speak more correctly, by the 
Initiative and Referendum, which are conspicuous 
features of Swiss democratic government. It cannot 
be said that their hopes will be much stimulated by 
the result of the so-called plébiscite, which is 
virtually an Initiative, on the “prohibition of the 
sale, manufacture, or importation of intoxicants” 
which was taken on Thursday of last week 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. The majority 
and the poll are alike small; the cities— 
except Halifax and St. John, New Brunswick— 
and the Province of Quebec, which is a serious 
factor in the calculations of the present Govern- 
ment, were strongly adverse. It is useless, 
therefore, to pass a law which the city authori- 
ties, themselves controlled by democratic constitu- 
encies, would be unable or unwilling to enforce. 





THE Powers still await developments at 
ABROAD. Pekin, which is beyond the reach of 
most of their ships, and, therefore, of a 
European force adequate to keep order ; and the city, 
though not in a state of visible effervescence, appears 
to be in that condition of suppressed excitement 
which may at any moment break out into a violent 
explosion. Outrages on foreigners do not appear to 
be very unusual in the Chinese capital at the best of 
times, but now a member of the British Legation has 
been assaulted, and it is quite possible that an out- 
break in the capital may give the signal fora general 
attack on Europeans all over China. The present 
reactionary movement, so successfully engineered by 
the Dowager Empress and (presumably) Li Hung 
Chang, is, of course, in the interest of the Manchu 
Ccynasty and the status quo. But the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty may bring up what may loosely be 
called the Chinese nationalist element, which is as 
opposed to foreigners and to reform as the Dowager 
Empress herself. Either way, therefore, the situation 
is grave. 


AT last the four Powers who are still active in 
the Concert have made up their collective mind and 
presented their ultimatum to the Porte calling for 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from Crete 
by November 5th. It cannot be said that the 
prospects of a peaceable compliance with it are 
at all hopeful. The Mussulmans of Candia 
have clearly not been effectively disarmed; the 
Turkish troops will doubtless be glad to get away, 
but they may find some pretext for obtaining satis- 
faction from the population for the humiliation 
inflicted upon them by Europe; and it seems very 
probable that when they have gone the Mohamme- 
dans who are left will become reckless through sheer 
despair. If the Christians should then retaliate, 
the autonomy of the island will be further off 
from achievement than ever. 





THE meeting of the Sirdar with the Marchand 
expedition at Fashoda appears to have been courteous 
enough. The unpleasant duty which the Sirdar had 
to discharge of calling on the French to withdraw, 
and isolating them when they refused, does not seem 
to have interfered with the friendly relations which 
naturally arise between civilised men meeting in a 
barbarous land; and, to complete the picture, the 
Shillook troops of both expeditions appear to have 
fraternised with each other and with their country- 
men, and to have made some advances towards that 
Wearing of clothes which, according to an eminent 
yal Academician not long deceased, is the 





symbol of Christian civilisation. Captain Marchand 
is gazetted major, and the French papers parallel 
his exploit with the greatest achievements of Cham- 
plain, Jacques Cartier, and the other French ex- 
plorers of Canada. We are quite willing to admit 
the greatness of the exploit, but we greatly doubt 
if it will have any solid results for France. Nego- 
tiations between England and France are talked 
of in Paris, and the enthusiastic welcome given 
to M. Liotard, the Governor of the Upper Ubanghi, 
who promoted the Marchand expedition, indicates 
that French public opinion may be disposed to make 
trouble for us. Nevertheless, we do not see what 
there is to negotiate about. If France wants an 
outlet to the Nile for the future produce of the 
Upper Congo, our Free Trade policy gives it her 
in any case, and it would be hardly possible, in 
the interest of the Soudan, to tolerate any foreign 
Power at Fashoda. 


Tue Dreyfus case goes on with various develop- 
ments—a ferocious duel with the maximum of 
publicity and the minimum of injury to the 
combatants; more “revelations” about Esterhazy, 
his movements, his price, and his English corre- 
pondents; and some street manifestations, the 
most dangerous of which, last Sunday, was un- 
fortunately begun by the partisans of the re-trial, 
and happily checked by the police before they had 
come to any serious harm. It seems certain that 
the Procureur-Général has recommended the re-trial, 
and that the Cour de Cassation will adopt his con- 
clusions. Meantime the friends of truth and light 
had best exercise patience. 


THE general election for the Lower House of the 
Prussian Parliament (Landtag), which takes place at 
the end of this month, presents features of unusual 
interest. The Conservatives have at present very 
nearly an absolute majority in the House over all 
the other parties combined, and there has been no 
Liberal majority since 1879. The system of election, 
which is indirect, and gives an undue preponderance 
to the richer classes, was declared more than thirty 
years ago by Prince Bismarck to be the most 
wretched in existence. Since then it has got worse 
rather than better. The growth of the towns has 
tended to increase the over-representation of the 
country districts, and therefore the influence of the 
Prussian equivalents of squire and parson. The 
voting is open, and the votes of the numerous 
officials may, no doubt, be counted upon by the 
Government, whose predilections are, of course, 
Conservative; and the preponderance given to 
the wealthier classes by the elaborate system under 
which the highest taxpayers have the greatest 
voting power has been somewhat increased by recent 
changes in taxation. The electors generally, indeed, 
seem to despair of exercising much influence on the 
result: and at the last election—in 1893—18°4 per cent. 
of the total electorate went to the polls. Yet the 
importance of the issues was illustrated a little more 
than a year ago, when the extremely reactionary 
Bill restricting the liberty of political association in 
Prussia was defeated by a very narrow majority: 
and in view of the activity of the Agrarians the 
economic consequences of a Conservative triumph 
may be very grave indeed. 


Boru sections of the Liberal party proper (among 
whom we cannot count the National Liberals) have 
issued manifestoes—the first Liberal manifestoes 
issued for many years. That of the Liberal Union 
emphasises the danger of educational and adminis- 
trative reaction ; that of the Liberal Popular party 
points out that recent legislative changes have 
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tended to strengthen the Prussian landlord in- 
terest, and that a Conservative success would 
mean more landlordism, dearer meat (the import 
of foreign cattle being checked under the pretext 
of keeping out cattle plague), and no improvement 
in the management of the State railways or the 
extension of internal navigation—the landed in- 
terest not being disposed to spend money for either 
purpose. Indeed, the only notable statement in 
the Conservative manifesto is a thinly-veiled in- 
dication of the hostility of that party to the 
improvement of waterways. The reluctance of the 
Social Democrats to take an active part in the 
struggle has probably been overcome by the 
Emperor's threat of an Imperial Anti-Picketing Bill, 
which it would be much easier to pass in the 
Prussian Landtag than in the Reichstag; and it seems 
probable that even the National Liberals will co- 
operate to some extent with other parties against the 
forces of reaction. Happily, experience shows that 
the more electors poll, the greater is the number of 
Opposition candidates returned. 


Tue Austrian Reichsrath has determined, after 
all, not to “commit suicide,’ but to debate the 
financial arrangement with Hungary; and by so 
doing it has complicated the situation more than 
ever. Had any considerable number of members 
obstructed the business, the session would have 
been closed, and the financial arrangement (the 
Ausgleich) with Hungary ratified by Imperial decree 
under the “ emergency paragraph ” of the Constitu- 
tion. Hungary might not have accepted this ratifica- 
tion, but she would have passed the Ausgleich in the 
form of independent legislation not requiring the 
assent of her partner. This would have come to the 
same thing in the end, but it would have displayed 
Hungary, as we explained some weeks ago, as the 
saviour of the constitution of the empire as well as 
of its very existence. But the Reichsrath, in dis- 
cussing the Ausgleich, will certainly delay and 
probably amend it; and if amended, it will be re- 
jected by Hungary. But that it will be amended is 
shown by the increasing deference paid by the 
Ministry to the Slav and Clerical majority, some of 
whose members have openly declared for its amend- 
ment. The late Minister of Commerce was a German 
Liberal, more or less; the new one is a German 
Clerical. 

THE nomination of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
as candidate for the Governorship of New York 
State combines with the complete disintegration 
of the Democratic party throughout the Union 
to brighten the prospect for sound money and 
improved administration, and goes far to counteract 
the evil effects of the disgraceful mismanagement 
in the War Department, which had told so seriously 
against the Republican party at the earlier State 
elections. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is one of the 
best known and most popular men in_ the 
Union, a strong man par excellence, a man of 
culture and enterprise, who has done admirable 
work as Police Commissioner in the Augean stable 
of New York City Government, and who is, above 
all, a prominent champion of Civil Service reform. 
Such a man is not in the least likely to be the tool 
of a Boss, and his success will rally round him all 
the best citizens, Democrat and Republican alike. 
We hardly think Tammany will carry the State 
against him, even with Mayor Van Wyck's brother 
as its candidate. In any case, the contest has done 
one good service. It has given both candidates and 
their respective supporters reason to repent the 
prevalence of “ tax-dodging ’"—that ingenious process 
by which Americans of the richer classes manage to 
escape their responsibility to their State in a manner 
only paralleled by the meaner bourgeoisie of the 
small towns of Sicily. If only Pennsylvanian 
Bossism is shaken by the Quay trial, the political 
outlook will be unexpectedly bright. 








ALTHOUGH possessing a considerable local supply 
of labour in their large negro populations, the West 
Indies and British Guiana maintain in Calcutta 
expensive agencies for the indenturing of Indian 
coolies to work on the sugar and other agricultural] 
estates in those countries. According to the recently- 
published report of these agencies, there are now ia 
British Guiana 111,000 coolie emigrants of this class, 
and in the West Indies 92,000. They go there at 
the rate of about two to three thousand every year, 
The question naturally arises, why it should be con- 
sidered necessary to import coolies from the other 
side of the world, when there is available on the 
spot a large, and, apparently, even a redundant, 
stock of negro labour eminently suitable for the 
work required. The official answer is, we believe, that 
the negro is lazy and will not work. It may, 
perhaps, be permissible to doubt whether the state. 
ment gives the full explanation of the phenomenon : 
but as the negro, like other people, must live, it 
would seem, at all events, that he finds some means 
of earning a subsistence which he considers more 
profitable than working on the estates, and that his 
well-being is not altogether dependent on tha 
prosperity of the latter. The suspicion is thus 
created that the economic depression overshadowing 
these colonies may perhaps be affecting not so 
much the condition of the general population as 
that of the capitalists and employers, who find that 
their investments are not bringing in so large an 
interest as in former years. This is an aspect of the 
matter which has not received the attention it 
merits. _ 

Mr. ANDREW LANG is known ia 
contemporary literature under 
many aspects. “ Rightly named 
is he by many names,” as the well-known fragment 
of Sophocles says of Aphrodite. We know him as 
critic, novelist, poet, scholar, comparative mythole 
gist, anthropologist, lecturer on the History of 
Religions, and historical essayist; but his historical 
works have never yet taken the form of systematic 
“Histories” of the standard library type. Now, 
however, he comes forward as the author of 
a “History of Scotland” (William Blackwood 
& Sons), which is to trace the making of 
the national character, paying special attention to 
the conflict and combination of the Celtic and 
Teutonic elements, and revising the picturesque, but 
possibly legendary, accounts now accepted in accord- 
ance with the modern principles of historical criti- 
cism. The work will make use of the results of 
much recent anthropologics! and _ philological re- 
search ; and of new documentary evidence. The 
third volume of the “Annals” of the House 
of Blackwood, now in preparation, comes down 
to the death of John Blackwood in 1879. His 
daughter, Mrs. Gerald Porter, has taken up 
the work where it was left by Mrs. Oliphant, and the 
present volume will contain many interesting reml- 
niscences of George Eliot, Bulwer Lytton, Speke and 
Grant, Thackeray, and other hardly less conspicuous 
writers of the period.—Messrs. William Blackwood 
& Sons also announce, infer alia, “In the Niger 
Country,” by Harold Bindloss, a vivid picture of 
terrible region: and “The Sovereignty of tbe 
Sea,” by T. Wemyss Fulton, M.D., F.RS.E., a 
treatise dealing with the claims to this prerogative 
put forward by England at various periods In 
her history, chiefly under the later Stuarts. Itis based 
largely on original documents in the Record Office. 


LITERATURE. 





Messrs. A. & C. Biack promise a book on 
“Paul: The Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, 
by Dr. Orello Cone, which seems to be a scholarly 
work intended for the general reader.—To the 
announcements of the Cambridge University Press, 
some of which we noticed last week, we may add 
a volume of the “Cambridge Historical Series, 
entitled “Spain: Its Greatness and Decay, 1479- 
1788," by Major Martin Hume. Mr. Edward 
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Armstrong, well known as an Oxford lecturer and 
authority on foreign history, contributes an intro- 
duction to the work. 


Two new volumes of the stupendous “ Poly- 
chrome Bible” are announced by Messrs. James 
Clarke & Co.; “The Book of Joshua,” translated, 
with notes, by Professor W. H. Bennett, and “ The 
Book of Ezekiel,” for which Professor C. H. Toy has 
performed a similar function. Among their novels 
we notice, “The Scowcroft Critics,’ by John 
Ackworth, author of “ Clogshop Chronicles,’ which 
has had a considerable success.—Messrs. Jarrold 
& Sons have just published “ Hungarian Litera- 
ture” by Dr. Reich—presumably, though we are 
not sure, Dr. Emil Reich, the publicist. The 
political developments in the Dual Monarchy, and 
the growing attention paid to Jokai and other 
Hungarian novelists, combine to give such a book 
special interest just now.—Mrs. Mayne Reid, the 
widow and biographer of the adventurous Captain 
whose romances of adventure in Mexico and else- 
where were the delight of most boys and many girls 
a generation ago, is about to make her first venture 
in fiction. Her book, a novel entitled ‘“ George 
Markham,” will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


WuyTE MELVILLE, kindly friend and genial illu- 
minator of the youth of the last generation, has now 
become a classic. An illustrated edition of his works 
is to be published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
They also announce a new edition—the twenty-fifth 
—of the indispensable “ Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates.” It is still in the competent hands of Mr. 
Benjamin Vincent, and will be brought down to the 
summer of the present year.—Mr. H. R. Allenson 
will shortly publish a work by the Rev. George P. 
McHay, under the title of “Endless Life in the 
Lord.” It will be found timely in view of the 
discussion recently excited by the Rev. J. Agar 
Beet’s work on “ The Four Last Things.” 


THE London School of Ethics and Social Phil- 
osophy was founded last year with the object of 
supplying students in London with some of the 
teaching which the philosophic faculty of a teach- 
ing University might be expected to provide. That 
University is now, we hope, secured to us in a not 
very distant future; but even after it comes, we 
trust that the School will continue, for it per- 
forms a function hardly less important than that 
of its elder sister, the London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science. One of the many 
Ways in which the present age recalls that 
period of the decadence of classical Greece wherein a 
new order of thought and society came to the birth 
is the eager interest taken in ethical problems: and 
unfortunately current ethical discourse is apt to be 
rather nebulous and extremely verbose. A school, 
with papers and debates, can amend this defect 
better than the more formal teaching of a Univer- 
sity is able to do; and the great danger that besets it 
—that of becoming a sort of anti-theological Church— 
1s avoided in the present case by the co-operation of 
men of many different schools, including some rising 
dignitaries of the Establishment. The Council 
has arranged courses of lectures for the coming 
autumn term on “The Psychology of Social 
Progress,” “Elements of Ethics,” and “Some 
General Principles of Politics,’ by Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, Mr. G. E. Moore, and Mr. G. R. Benson 
respectively. The lectures will be given at the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
W.C., by kind permission of the Council and 
Warden. The President of the School is Mr. B. 
Bosanquet, LL D., and the Vice-Presidents are the 
Master of Balliol, Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., 

rofessor Henry Sidgwick, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
€ term begins on Tuesday next. 





MADAME CARNOT, widow of the 
murdered French President and 
daughter of Dupont- White, the 
eminent French economist, is described as “ com- 
bining in herself the best qualities of the French 
women of the generation of 1830.” It is to her 
influence that her husband's entry into political 
life is ascribed; and both before and after his 
election to the Presidency, she was well known for 
her excellent but unostentatious charitable work 
among the struggling families of Paris.—Mr. Chris- 
topher Oakley, F.G.S., had been President of the 
Surveyors’ Institute.——Mr. John Jackson, for forty- 
six years Chief-Constable of Sheffield, had taken an 
active part in tracking the Broadhead outrages 
which disgraced that town thirty years ago. 


OBITUARY. 








OUR FEEBLE FOREIGN O/!'FICE. 





T is understood that Lord Salisbury, like Mr. 
Balfour, never reads the newspapers, and he is 
consequently left in blissful ignorance of the opinions 
of his own party as to his management of foreign 
affairs. It is well for his own peace of mind that 
this is the case, for assuredly a course of Tory news- 
papers at the present moment would not be pleasant 
reading for the Prime Minister. We have only 
to look at the newspaper articles on the subject 
of Fashoda in order to realise this fact. We know 
nothing about the coutse of events at Fashoda. 
Ministers have copied the policy of silence which the 
Sirdar—no doubt for sufficiently good reasons—saw 
fit to pursue after the fall of Omdurman. But we 
know the line which is being taken by the French 
press, and the insolent menaces, daily growing more 
violent and reckless, to which Parisian journalists 
are treating the English Government and the English 
people. What is more to the purpose, we cannot 
possibly shut our eyes to the grave uneasiness which 
manifestly pervades the Ministerial press with regard 
to the course that Lord Salisbury may possibly take on 
the subject of the Nile. Even the fact that the position 
of England on this subject was clearly defined by that 
Ministry which was so unfortunate as to incur the 
contempt of Lord Curzon of Kedleston does not re- 
assure the supporters of Lord Salisbury. There is 
hardly one of them—we question, indeed, if there is 
one—who does not heartily approve of the Rosebery 
declaration of policy. But in their hearts they fear, 
one and all, that Lord Salisbury will find some 
excuse for running away from it. Nor are their 
fears without some justification. ‘The agitation ia 
Paris, and the threats of war in which Frenchmen, 
with a curious blindness to their real strength for 
offensive operations, are indulging, are not meant to 
influence the people of Great Britain. Their evident 
purpose is to intimidate the Prime Minister. They 
are designed to lead Lord Salisbury to the discovery 
that there is a great deal of “light soil” on the 
banks of the Nile, and that it really does not matter 
very much who is allowed to own that soil. We do 
not believe that he will yield upon this point, and 
betray the interests of his country in order that he 
may be able to sleep untroubled by dreams at 
Hatfield. But the notable fact is that his own 
friends and followers are evidently afraid that he 
may commit this crime. Their attitude at this 
moment furnishes a pretty commentary upon the 
estimation in which they once held their revered leader. 
Unfortunately it is not possible for the dis- 
passionate man to say that this new and revised 
estimate of Lord Salisbury is not a great deal 
nearer the mark than the old one. The paint 
has been rubbed off the lath and the world is 
permitted to see what it is really made of. For 
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our part we are not so much afraid of his exhibiting 
weakness with regard to Fashoda as of his want 
of decision and courage in connection with the 
affairs of China. ‘Those affairs have now reached 
a very critical stage. The unfortunate Emperor is 
probably dead, despite the official announcements to 
the contrary which are being issued from the walls 
of every Chinese Legation. The country is in a 
state of profound unrest, and the normal hatred 
of the “foreign devil” is being made manifest 
in deeds of lawless violence. It is clearly a time 
when, considering the enormous interests we have 
at stake in China, the British Government sbould 
act with vigour and decision. It must be remem- 
bered that we have not only to contend against 
the unrest in China, but against the active and 
astute machinations of a EKuropean Power which, 
in China at least, is openly hostile to us. So far as 
the recent Palace revolution is concerned, we are not 
among those who think that it is necessarily directed 
against the interests and influence of this country. 
But unquesticnably if put an end to some at least 
of the few concessions which Sir Claude Macdonald 
succeeded in obtaining as a counterpoise to the 
recent enormous gains of Russia. It was announced 
the other day, for example, that the English naval 
officers whose services were recently requisitioned 
by the Chinese Government for the purpose of re- 
organising their fleet, have been informed that they 
are no longer wanted. But if England has thus 
been repulsed by the new rulers of China, it does 
not necessarily follow that Russia is likely to be 
taken to the arms of the Dowager Empress. If 
Li Hung Chang, the traitor who has been in the 
pay of Russia for years past, were to be reinstated 
in the Tsung-li- Yamen, we should indeed be justified 
in believing the worst. But pending that event, 
we have no right to assume that the new movement 
in China is necessarily pro-Russian. The Empress, 
it is well known, hates Russia at least as much as 
she hates the Hnglish. Nay, there is some reason 
for supposing that she is shrewd enough to know 
that the real danger to China threatens her from 
St. Petersburg rather than from London. 

it follows trom all this that the present moment is 
precisely that at which British statesmansbip can 
make itself most effectually felt. A firm, decided, 
and courageous policy just now may not only save 
us from the loss of all influence in China, but regain 
tor us a great deal of what we have lost during the 
last twelve months. But what reason is there to 
suppose that Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are 
capable of exercising this wise and clear-cighted 
statesmanship? ‘They have made various fussy and 
portentous moveiments of the feet which have ended 
in nothing. The demonstrations of our ships have 
produced an effect one day which Ministers have 
apparently been anxious to destroy the next. Beyond 
these ridiculous and m2aningless movements of the 
ships, what has been done to assert that British 
influence at Pekin which two years ago was para- 
mount? Unluckily what has happened lately is in 
strict harmony with all that has happened during 
the last twelve months. Downing Street, as 
the China papers conclusively prove, has _ not, 
since this Government came into office, had any 
clear notion of a policy in China, and has 
not even had resolution enough to pursue a 
consistent course for a week at a stretch. If 
it has taken up a strong position one day, it 
has abandoned it the next. It has cursed 
Russian duplicity with most undiplomatic frank- 
ness, notably by the mouth of Mr. Balfour in the 


‘ House of Commons, but it has made not the 


slightest attempt to deal with that duplicity with 
the only weapons by which it can be effectually met. 











Last Jannary, when we were in the middle of the 
Port Arthur crisis, the Chinese made an appeal to 
us to help them. They admitted that they were 
powerless to resist the pressure which Russia was 
putting upon them, to our disadvantage, unless we 
would undertake to protect them against that Power 
Lord Salisbury hardly took the trouble to reply to 
this proposition. He continued his policy of feeble 
and futile opposition to Russia, he continued to put 
pressure upon China, but he made no attempt to 
win the confidence and goodwill of the Chinese by 
the only means by which they could be won. If he 
was not prepared to give China the guarantee 
for which she asked, his obvious duty was, 
of course, to come at once to a direct under- 
standing with Russia. But so far from 
taking this course it was after this proposal 
had been made by China that he and his colleagues 
indulged in the strongest language against the 
Russian policy. It is the recollection of this feeble, 
fumbling, cowardly incompetence that forbids us to 
hope that Ministers will dare to take the only safe 
and courageous line in the present crisis. What is 
worse is the fact that the statesmen of China must 
find in their past experience the best reason for 
believing that, so long as Lord Salisbury remains at 
the head of affairs, Great Britain is a nation which 
they cannot trust and need not fear. 








THE LAITY AND THE CHURCH. 


——- 669 


‘PERHAPS the most interesting of the many 
; questions discussed at the Church Congress 
last week was the attitude of the laity in clerical 
affairs. We need not go back with Canon Jessopp 
to the first centuries of the Christian Era to realise 
how paramount the influence of the laity once was, 
especially as these historical researches seem to cause 
uneasiness on the Bench of Bishops, and, if we may 
judge by Dr. Temple’s rejoinder, to exacerbate even 
the Primate of the Church. But there can be no 
doubt that from immemorial times the power of the 
laity in Church affairs has steadily declined, until in 
these days a layman has, practically speaking, no 
official responsibility for Church work, and no share 
in Church government. Many circumstances have 
combined to make the English clergy into a separate 
class, and it is probably true, as Dr. Dibdin main- 
tained at the Congress, that every day the clergy are 
becoming less able to see things as laymen see them, 
and more penetrated by the corporate feeling of the 
body to which they belong. The remedy which some 
speakers at the Congress suggested was, that the 
laity should be invested with more power, and invited 
to intervene more effectively in ecclesiastical affairs, 
in order to avoid the danger of a struggle between 
clericals and anti-clericals in the future. But we 
doubt whether this appeal to the laity is likely to 
meet with a wide response. Some laymen, no doubt, 
there are, by nature ecclesiastically minded, students 
of theology and Church observance, in many respects 
more clerical than the clericals themselves. These 
are the laymen who flock to Church Congresses, and 
who attain to fame in the reports of Convocation, 
and their influence is all in the direction of e2- 
couraging clerical feeling and clerical claims. But 
these, after all, when the whole nation is taken into 
account, are an infinitesimal number. As a whole, 
the laity neither wish nor care to intervene in Chureh 
affairs. They have long since tacitly assented to 
the abdication of their ancient powers. They are 
willing to supply funds for Church work, and to per 
form such small local duties in connection witb their 
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own Church as the incumbent may ask them to 


assume. But beyond that the great mass of 
English Churchmen are content, for the most part, to 
leave matters of Church administration in the hands 
of the profession to which, in their view, it specially 
belongs. 

This, we do not doubt, is the normal attitude 
of the ordinary layman towards the Church problems 
of the time. Unless forced to move, he would rather 
not intervene. He would rather leave the Church 
and its rulers to settle their own difficulties for 
themselves. He is often well enough aware that 
the clergy think on many points very differently 
from him. He is aware that an increasing number 
of the clergy are coming to accept the Romish view 
of the importance of the priestly office; that there is 
a growing tendency among them to magnify their 
sacerdotal powers, and even to claim authority of a 
supernatural kind. But the ordinary layman recks 
little of these things. So long as the claim is not 

ut forward in an aggressive or offensive form—and 

with English clergymen this is not often done—he is 
content to shrug his shoulders and to make allow- 
ance for the crotchets of his friends. So long as 
his clergyman’s character is good and his work 
single-hearted, the ordinary layman will cheerfully 
tolerate occasional pulpit utterances about apostol- 
ical succession, which he may think pretentious or 
absurd. In the same way, though it may go against 
the grain, he will tolerate eccentricities of ritual or 
eccentricities of dress. So long as they are not 
pushed too far, and do not shock his sense of 
decency, he will not plunge into controversy about 
them. In the long run he believes that common 
sense will conquer and extravagance find its level. 
Even if things are going farther than he likes, he 
would still rather leave it to the Bishops to inter- 
fere and stop them than have to interfere himself. 
He has long since ceased to regard himself as 
responsible for the actions of the clergy, and how- 
ever much these clerical pretensions may spread 
among the members of the priestly calling, he has 
no fear that they will ever much affect himself. 
Besides, he knows that in the last resort he could, 
if he chose to exert himself in the matter, force 
Parliament to step in and assert its authority. But 
he would rather not exert himself in this direction 
unless he were compelled. 

It is to this half-contemptuous toleration, far 
more than to any active acquiescence on the part of 
the laity, that the crowth ot clericai pretensions and 
of Ritualistic practices is largely due. The question 
is whether opinions are now reaching a point in this 
country which will rouse the laity to intervene as 
they have not intervened for generations past. In 
some quarters there is a disposition to assume that, 
because they very rarely do so, therefore the laity 
will in no case interfere. But that is a dangerous 
assumption to rely on. The average Englishman, 
no doubt, is hard to move. He abhors fanaticism, 
and he abhors unnecessary fuss. He has a saving 
sense of humour. He has no real fear of Popery, 
and no dislike of Bishops—of whom he rarely speaks 
Without a smile. But our impression is that the 
Puritan tradition is more deeply planted in his 
nature than most people believe, and may, at any 
moment, lead to consequences which the neo-Catholic 
party little apprehend. Once persuade the average 
Englishman that the predominant party in the Church 
of England are bent on asserting the influence of a 
mysteriously chosen priestly caste, are bent on sub- 
stituting for the commemorative service of the 
Lord’s Supper a materialistic version of the Mass, 
are bent on restoring the practice of confession as 
4 useful adjunct of the priestly power, and are bent, 
moreover, on enforcing these doctrines as the National 











Church’s doctrines, and on teaching them as articles 
of faith to every child brought up within its schools 
—then, brought face to face as he will be, for the 
first time for two centuries and a half, with 
clericalism in its most aggressive form, he will 
turn angrily on the Church and its pretensions, and 
no amount of natural good-nature will prevent him 
from throwing himself hotly into the fray. We 
are not saying now that these claims of the ex- 
treme clerical party are either right or wrong. We 
think it very probable that members of that party 
may be able to find a good deal of countenance 
for them in the ancient history of the Church of 
England, in the writings of Anglican divines, and in 
the ambiguous language of the Prayer Book. But 
the fact remains that these doctrines, whether 
Anglican or not, have never been accepted either 
in theory or practice by the bulk of the nation 
since Tudor days, and in spite of the High Church 
revival of this century, we doubt if there is any 
widespread inclination among the laity to accept 
them now. They have not yet roused the laity 
to opposition, because hitherto they have been re- 
garded simply—if regarded at all —as pious 
opinions which the clergy were welcome to de- 
bate among themselves. But if they are now to 
be put forward by the leaders of the Church 
as dogmas for the laity to accept and teach 
their children, it is quite possible that they may 
revolt the nation. Laymen in England are well 
content that the clergy should rule in the churches. 
To too great an extent they even allow them to rule 
in the schools. But they certainly do not regard the 
priestly order as endowed with any special sanctity. 
They do not allow the clergy any exceptional 
authority even on points of conduct. They would 
laugh to scorn the notion of their being endowed 
with miraculous powers. They would resist to the 
uttermost any clerical encroachments on their free- 
dom. If a struggle between clericals and anti- 
clericals is ever seen in this country, it will be 
because the laity are geaded into action in spite of 
their natural reluctance to intervene. But a clerical 
movement precisely similar in its nature roused the 
nation in the sixteenth century to overthrow the 
Church, and the Government with it. It is always 
within the bounds of possibility that the recrudes- 
cence of clerical pretensions may produce some such 
uprising of the laity again. 








SCIENCE AND PRACTICE, 





HE very able and learned address delivered by 
Professor Sir Norman Lockyer at the Royal 
College of Science on Thursday afternoon brings out 
once more the great economic need of the day, and 
brings it out in a way and with a force that must 
compel public attention. The English nation is 
pre-eminently practical; and it is to English- 
men that the world owes many, and perhaps 
most, of the greatest contributions to modern 
science. But the practical and the scientific 
elements in English life have been apt to stand 
apart. The great inventors of the early part of 
the century were not trained men of science but 
mechanicians who were either amateurs or who 
had learnt their subjects by working at a trade. 
The great captains of industry of a later period 
have often been rather too apt to distrust the 
man of science as a mere theorist. Where 
they wanted the trained man of science they 
commonly could not get him, except by im- 
porting him from Germany. The journeyman 
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work of science, the work which, after all, 
is most useful in its application, has never till 
quite recent years been so well done in England as 
abroad. We have perhaps felt our defects most in 
chemistry ; but in various branches of applied physics 
and of medicine the lack of this less brilliant but not 
less useful part of science has also been painfully 
notable. Sir Norman Lockyer showed that science 
—perhaps not quite so universally as he main- 
tained, but certainly for the most part— 
has arisen out of practical needs, and _ its 
revivals have been stimulated by them. There 
have been at various times new waves of learning and 
of enthusiasm for it which have sometimes broken in 
vain against the obstacles presented by the vested 
interests of society, the conservatism and prejudice 
of a timid and obstructive Church. Now again we 
are surrounded with new learning, well developed, 
widely spread, and widely applied in Germany; less 
developed and much less widely spread and applied in 
England. Science receives the homage of the lips ; 
there are plenty of appliances for teaching it at the 
older Universities ; but what professional inducement 
has a University man to devote himself to it? How 
far is it promoted effectually in our public schools ? 
liow many secondary schools yet exist which give a 
really effective “modern side” education? Still 
more, how far is it taken up in elementary schools— 
more especially in those elementary schools which 
are still controlled by the Established Church ? 

Of course, it may be replied that there is no 
adequate demand in the country for science, and in 
a sense the reply is true. Too many British manu- 
facturers, we fear, still disbelieve, as Lord Arm- 
strong does, and Mr. Edison is reported to do, in 
‘‘colleve-bred’’ assistants, and stick to the old 
doctrine of rule-of-thumb. English chemical manu- 
facture has suffered from that error, and so will 
other English industries. Even in such a _pre- 
eminently British industry as the building of ocean 
steamships we now see the shipyards of remote 
Stettin turning out Atlantic steamers which rival 
and even surpass the Campania, the Teutonic, and 
the New York. The same thing is happening with 
other trades, notably electric engineering. More- 
over, whatever practical training may be given 
to the workers in these industries in the course of 
their work, there can be no doubt that, as their 
processes become more specialised and competition 
keener, it can only be effectual if it is based on a 
preliminary technical training grounded on a toler- 
ably wide and accurate knowledge of science. More 
than this: as processes change the mere rule-of- 
thumb man is thrown out of work, while the artisan 
trained in science can apply bis training in a new 
groove. The ordinary artisan cannot “ give account 
clearly of what he knows ’’—a Socratic test of know- 
ledge. The scientifically trained artisan can—with 
great advantage to his employer and to himself. 

Now the object of the institution at which Sir 
Norman Lockyer delivered his address is mainly to 
train science teachers. Admirable work has been 
done—thanks largely to the initiative of the Prince 
Consort—by the Science and Art Department, by 
the College, and now by the new University Colleges, 
which will shortly be strengthened by the teaching 
University of London. What is wanted is that 
advantage shall be taken of this work: that the 
teaching of elementary science shall be promoted in 
schools—nay, shall be accepted as an urgent necessity 
of British education. An instructive example for our 
guidance is suggested by a passage in Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s address. When the Prussian nation 
made a desperate but successful effort to recover from 
the devastatior. inflicted by Napoleon, one of its first 
steps was to found or re-endow universities. This 





was not with the mere aim of improving the arts of 
life, for Prussia had not then felt the industria] 
revolution. But when that revolution came, the men 
of science—their teaching improved and transformed 
by the labours of Liebig—were ready to carry it on 
not merely in Prussia but all over Germany: and 
we see the result in the triumph of German industry 
over great natural disadvantages to-day. If 
England is thus permeated with the spirit 
of science, then a higher standard will be 
foreed on English industry—we might almost 
say in spite of the less intelligent of its masters. 

One thing, however, must be made perfectly clear 
about the teaching of science. It must be kept 
absolutely free from the theological conflicts which 
obstruct and disgrace English education. It is a 
lamentable fact, which is borne in upon one as one 
glances over Sir Norman Lockyer’s _ historical 
survey, that the spread of scientific teaching 
has so often been directly obstructed by 
the dominant Church. In France it only got 
started after the Revolution; in England 
Gresham College was ecclesiasticised and rendered 
impotent: in the Oxford of the late forties the most 
violent opposition to the introduction of science 
schools came from the ultra-clericals: to-day the 
bishops in the Lords have done their best to secure 
for the Church the control of intermediate modern 
side schools in Wales. The literary education of 
the clergy, as it stands, is too apt to prejudice them 
against natural science: the supposed theological 
dangers of science have done so more. If secondary 
and technical education are to prosper in England, 
it is clear that they must be absolutely free from the 
clerical control and the theolcgical disputes which 
have been such a grievous hindrance to the progress 
of elementary schools. The “ conflict cf religion and 
science’ has done serious harm to science; still 
more harm, perhaps, to religion and the Church. 
We do not want it to threaten and hamper that 
economic welfare which is, after all, one of the safe- 
guards of the higher life of mankind. 








THE SOUTH AMERICAN BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE. 





N the 22nd of September, as our readers are 
aware, an agreement was signed in Santiago 

by the representatives of the Chilian and Argentine 
Governments submitting the question of the boun- 
dary to the arbitration of Great Britain. That act 
was hailed with intense relief by everyone interested 
in the welfare of both countries. The ultimate 
danger of war is not yet averted, both because the 
reference does not include the whole frontier question 
and because the award itself may open up a multi- 
tude of new difficulties. But before the date of the 
agreement the danger of war was imminent, and 
any act of aggression on either side would have 
plunged the two South American Republics into @ 
conflict that would have been as bitter as a civil 
war, and the result of which would have been 
almost equally disastrous to victor and vanquished. 
In both countries Great Britain has most important 
interests. Apart from millions of invested capital, 
there are large colonies of her subjects in both. 
Germany has similar interests, and the Italian 
immigrant settlers are so numerous, especially in the 
Argentine, that they form a very appreciable part of 
the whole population. It is, therefore, a tribute to 
our impartiality that, notwithstanding our material 
interest in the dispute, this country should have 
been chosen by the two Republics to settle the 
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question instead of such countries as Belgium, 
Switzerland, or even France, whose interests might 
have been accounted too small to affect their 
judgment. 

This boundary dispute is as old as the Republics 
themselves, and even reaches back to the time when 
Chili and the Argentine were still colonial depend- 
encies of Spain. At various times the dispute has 
been brought to a head, and the tendency has been 
to add territory to the Argentine at the expense of 
Chili. Thus, at the date of their emancipation from 
the Spanish yoke, Chili claimed practically the whole 
of Patagonia, with a large seaboard on the Atlantic, 
and all the islands to the south of the Straits of 
Magellan, excepting the Falklands; while at present 
almost the whole of the great area of Patagonia is 
included in the Argentine Republic, and she possesses 
the whole eastern coast of Tierra del Fuego. Passing 
over the earlier attempts to settle the dispute, 
a Treaty was signed in 1881 which was intended to 
be a final settlement, but has proved to be the very 
opposite, because it is on the meaning of the prin- 
cipal clauses of that Treaty that the battle has raged 
ever since. The underlying principles of the Treaty 
of 1881 appeared to be (1) the exclusion of Chili 
from the Atlantic, and of the Argentine from the 
Pacific; and (2) the neutralisation of the waterway 
of the Straits of Magellan, notwithstanding that 
both shores throughout its length are in Chilian 
territory. The latter was expressly settled, and that 
point is not now in dispute; nor is the controversy 
entangled by conflicting claims at any point on the 
boundary south of latitude 52°. The reference also 
excludes the dispute as to Atacama lying north of 
latitude 26 52’ 45", but this matter is of more recent 
date, being a legacy of the wars between Chili and 
Peru, and Chili and Bolivia; and it would appear that 
the Argentine Government has succeeded in getting it 
excluded as contrary to the agreement of 1896, which 
provides other means of settlement. The real question 
which has now to be settled by the British Govern- 
ment concerns the boundary line which separates 
the two countries from latitudes 26° 52’ 45" to 52°, a 
distance of about 1,850 miles. The natural boun- 
dary throughout is the Andes, and on the map this 
boundary makes a brave show of definiteness. But 
our Own experience in the north-west of India proves 
that it is no easy task to trace out a scientific 
frontier on a range of mountains, and the Andes, in 
all their vast length and considerable breadth, 
present many and various difficulties to the frontier 
maker. The rule of international law is that “ where 
a boundary follows mountains or hills, the water- 
divide constitutes the frontier.” If the Treaty of 
1581 had followed that simple rule, there would have 
been no dispute. But the rule embodied in Clause 1 
is: “The boundary line shall pass along the highest 
crests of the Cordilleras of the Andes which divide 
the waters.” In all written instruments effect is 
given to words which limit or extend a rule of law; 
and the sole question to be settled is, What meaning 
is to be attached to the modification introduced by 
the “line of highest crests’? In the earlier stages 
of the dispute there seems to have been practical 
acreement between the signatories that the true line 
was the divortium aquarum. Bat while this is still 
the contention of Chili, the Argentine rests her case 
on “the line passing along the highest crests.” A 
truly academic quarrel it appears at first sight; but 
when it is known that if the decision goes in favour 
of the Argentine she will gain access to the Pacific 
seaboard and cut Chili in two, the substantial nature 
of the dispute is striking enough. The question is 
now sib judice, and nothing but harm could result 


irom pressing arguments in favour of one side or the 
other, 


We can only hope that the good sense of 








both countries which has enabled them to agree to 
the arbitration will compel their peaceful acceptance 
of the award, and that the future will be devoted to 
regaining their reputations, financial and political, 
which this long-standing dispute has done so much 
to impair. 








INSURANCE, 





N the remarks prefatory to a very interesting 
“Comparative View of the Premium Incomes of 
British Life Offices,’ compiled and published some 
months ago by the Commercial World, life assurance 
institutions were brought into a somewhat novel 
comparison. ‘“ Life companies,” said the writer, ‘are 
like bicycles. While you continue to put new 
motive force into them they go forward steadily 
enough; immediately this fails they commence to 
totter and finally come to the ground.” Now there 
is a considerable substratum of truth in this simile, 
and if we quarrel with it at all it is because it does not 
go far enough. To begin with, “new motive force” 
(as the symbol of “ new business’’) is excellent in its 
way, but there can be too much of it, and the brake 
must be in order and ready tohand. The “scorchers” 
of insurance companies have mostly (history tells 
the tale) gone down hill to meet the fate of those 
that wantonly disregard the danger-post ; and those 
that have not been actually crushed are even at the 
present time in a melancholy process of reformation. 
Again, the “stationary” offices will not necessarily 
totter because of the stationary position they main- 
tain; there must needs be in such case some internal 
weakness or the incidence of unforeseen misfortune. 
From the list of eighty-eight life offices submitted 
by our contemporary we select, for example, the 
familiar name of the London Assurance Corporation, 
whose premium income has wavered and fluctuated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of £150,000 for at 
least six and twenty years. Now, if the London 
may be fairly classed with offices of the stationary 
type, it certainly is not tottering, nor is there any 
sign of its evincing financial weakness in spite of its 
antiquated methods (we speak pointedly of the life 
branch) and the somewhat irritating non-competitive 
attitude which it elects to preserve. 

Bat the inactivity of the London as a life office 
can hardly be assigned to the fact that the Corpora- 
tion estimates its advantages so highly that it 
declines to push a first-rate article in the open 
market. The prospectus of a well-known mutual 
office explains its attitude of passive receptivity 
(so to speak) by describing each new assurer as an 
additional and not particularly welcome partner in 
a profit-yielding concern which owes its prosperity 
to the existing members. And this argument may 
be well enough in the cases of a few old non- 
commission-paying offices and of those that work 
a strictly sectional business like the Clergy Mutual 
and the Friends’ Provident Institution, or cater for 
a special class of assurer like the London Life and 
the Metropolitan; but it certainly does not hold 
good in the case of the London Assurance, which, 
for all its high repute, its stability, and its long and 
honourable record extending over one hundred and 
seventy-eight years, is not entitled either by virtue 
of the initial price at which it offers its wares or the 
returns it makes to its customers to placa itself ona 
pinnacle above the great life assurance companies of 
the present day. 

The inference, therefore, to which the student of 
insurance affairs is led is that the directors of the 
London Assurance prefer to apply their energies 
to the development of the fire and marine depart- 
ments, in which the purely commercial element pre- 
dominates. The annual reports of the Corporation, 
indeed, give obvious colour to this inference. The 
report for 1897 shows that the new life policies, 
deducting reassurances, assured a total sum of 
£271,384, or less than one-half of the business done 
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by its coetaneous rival and neighbour, the Royal 
Exchange Assurance. The premium income, less 
reassurances, amounted to £154,329 (it was £147,500 
as far back as 1872) and the total life funds were 
£2,105,219, showing a very slow forward movement 
in the last nine years. As a fire office, however, 
the London is making great way. The premium 
income, which is rapidly approaching £400,000, 
was only £15,000 short of that figure last year, 
and the losses in an indifferent year for fire com- 
panies were £200,000, or £23,000 more than those 
recorded for 18096, the trading in this department 
realising a clear surplus of £10,000. The comparative 
inactivity of the life branch is the more QGisap- 
pointing in that a year or two back the actuary- 
ship was placed in the hands of a gentleman who, 
besides being an expert of recognised high position, 
had proved himself an energetic organiser of life 
assurance business. However, the prominence given 
in the past to the operations of the fire and marine 
departments is no less marked to-day, and all that 
can be said is that the proprietors who get a 
dividend of 20 per cent. (or £2 10s. per share) will no 
doubt view the situation with every satisfaction, or 
at least with complete equanimity. 

The London Assurance Corporation is an institu- 
tion which finds admirers everywhere. It is one of 
the very old school and laden with traditions, a 
pioneer of insurance, a veritable link with the past. 
To-day, with a sleepy life branch and a counter- 
acting activity in the other sections of its business, 
it jogs on serenely and produces dividends, 
but hardly fulfils the expectations formed of it 
in bygone years. After all, there are reasons for 
maintaining that life assurance stands in at least 
as important a plane as other forms of insurance, 
and while it would only be fitting that the London 
Assurance, with its age and prestige, should be 
chiefly identified with a great life assurance busi- 
ness, such is not the case, nor can all the glamour of 
antiquity persuade us that it is likely to be under 
existing conditions. The arrangement made as 
between the proprietors and the life policy-holders in 
regard to the apportionment of surplus has been re- 
ferred to on a previous occasion in this column. There 
is no need at the present moment to re-discuss the 
question, but if the Corporation wishes to win 
respect and popularity on all hands, if it desires 
to maintain its olden prestige in these altered 
times, it will have to deal with the matter at its 
next valuation, and that in no hesitating or half- 
hearted manner. 








FINANCE. 


HERE is at the present time a somewhat curious 
resemblance between the state of the London 

and New York Money Markets. In London rates 
are maintained artificially high by the prudent 
action of the Directors of the Bank of England in 
view of possible heavy withdrawals from the Bank 
upon United States account. In the United States 
itself, while the vaults of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton were probably at no time so superabundantly 
supplied with gold, the New York Money Market 
is so short of loanable capital that fears are con- 
stantly recurring that it will be necessary to import 
large sums from London. The American Govern- 
ment, unlike our own, keeps no regular banker, 
but itself holds, in the vaults of the Treasury, 
the gold it collects both in the form of taxation 
and also gold which has come to it recently 
on account of the War Loan. This gold can only be 
got out of the vaults of the Treasury to any great 
extent by the banks lodging at the Treasury in 
Washington interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States, now very scarce. To assist the Money 
Market, the Treasury officials have paid some 
weeks back the interest due upon the United States 
debt, and made other payments, not yet due. Butso 





small have these amounts been in the aggregate that 
they have had little or no effect upon the situation, 
As we foreshadowed last week, there has been a con- 
siderable change in the state of the London Money 
Market. In spite of the strenuous efforts made 
by the Directors of the Bank of England to get 
complete control of the Money Market, the demand 
for loanable capitai at the present time is so slight, 
and the amount awaiting profitable employment is 
so enormous, that on one or two days this week it 
has been practically impossible to place all the 
money oifering. Whether this ease will be 
maintained depends largely upon the action of the 
Bank Directors. If the Bank is really determined 
to get control of the London Money Market, there 
can be no question that it is in a position to 
take the necessary means to thatend. The cost and 
trouble of such a proceeding will, of course, be very 
great. But if the Directors have reason for think- 
ing that large sums will be taken from the Bank in 
the early future, no doubt they will make the 
necessary sacrifices. Meanwhile, as we have said, 
rates both in the Short Loan Market and in the 
Discount Market have fallen away. Three months’ 
bills are certainly not higher than 2: per cent., and 
even long dated paper can readily be discounted 
considerably below the official minimum. Day to 
day money is in no very great demand at anything 
from 1! to 12 per cent. 

Largely owing to the continuance of prolonged 
drought and the difficulty therefore experienced in 
obtaining fodder for cattle, there is a keen demand for 
oileake and other artificial foods. This has created 
during the last week or so a very active demand 
for linseed, and this demand in its turn has made 
dealers in that commodity competitors for India 
Council drafts in order to remit payments to be 
sent to India. At the same time the Jute Market 
continues firm, and consequently dealers in jute are 
also anxious to obtain these drafts, and in addition, 
while the Presidency Treasuries are in a fairly satis- 
factory condition, the Indian Money Markets are but 
poorly supplied. All these causes, taken together, 
account for the immense applications which are 
received week by week by the Council for the very 
moderate amounts which it is able to allot. For the 
10 lacs offered for tender on Wednesday last the 
Market applied for over 262 lacs at prices ranging 
from ls. 322d. to 1s, id. per rupee. And the allotment 
was put at only a small fraction below the latter 
price. Last week the sales closely approached £100,000 
in value ; and while for the year so far the total sales 
have realised considerably over 8) millions sterling, as 
against about ‘! millions sterling for the corre- 
sponding date of last year. At this time twelve 
months ago, it will be remembered, the Council was 
unable to allot any drafts at all between the be- 
ginning of September and December. 

Business upon the Stock Exchange has again 
been within the narrowest limits during the week. 
Efforts have been made by the professionally in- 
terested in nearly every great market to engineer 
an upward movement, and there is no doubt that 
were the political outlook to become more favour- 
able, there would be an outburst of activity upon 
the Bourses of Europe and the United States. The 
state of the New York Money Market and the un- 
willingness of Europe to support the Wall Street 
operators has brought the boomlet of the early 
summer in American railroad securities to a com- 
plete standstill. The great Investment Markets are 
wonderfully firm; but there is very little business 
doing in them, though fruitless efforts have been 
made by the great Anglo-African financial houses to 
put up prices in the South African Mining Market. 
As yet we are without any definite knowledge 
regarding the acquisition, if it has been effected, 
of Delagoa Bay by the British Government, and 
still more upon what conditions it is proposed 
that it should be taken over. The only section 
of the Mining Market which has been really active 
is that for copper shares, Anacondas and Rio Tintos 
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having been very much in favour. This, of course, 
jz due to the very high prices of copper now ruling 
and the fact that the stocks in hand are un- 
usually low, and in addition the demand for ship- 
building and other purposes at the present time 
js exceedingly great. The international markets 
naturally remain dull pending some improvement 
in the outlook in France. 

Although not strictly a new issue, the circular 
published on Monday relating to the amalgamation 
of the City Bank with the London and Midland has 
naturally created considerable interest in the City, 
more especially as the former bank is the banker of 
very large numbers of members of the Stock 
Exchange. On the whole, the announcement has 
been very favourably received, and the shares of 
both these institutions have improved on balance. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 
S' TURDAY.—Tie publication of the Sirdar’s 
official account of the battle of Khartoum, as 
it is evidently to be called, does not add very much 
to our knowledge of what occurred on that memor- 
able day; but the list of officers mentioned in the 
despatch will be read with deep interest by all the 
friends of the Englisharmy. It is a very long list— 
so long that it suggests a doubt as to whether it 
would not have been better to give credit to all the 
officers for doing their duty. There is no reason to 
suppose that the gallant fellows who are actually 
named by the Sirdar were in any respect more 
devoted than those who have escaped this distine- 
tion, and it seems a pity that an invidious difference 
should have been made without any real cause. 

In the meantime we learn nothing more about 
the Upper Nile, whilst the Parisian Press grows 
more and more arrogant. When the first news of 
Marchand’s presence at Fashoda arrived Paris 
received the news quietly, and the wiser papers 
admitted that the incident could not really affect 
the situation on the Nile. But apparently the word 
has gone forth that the big drum must be beaten, 
and now even the moderate newspapers are full of 
threats against Great Britain. Either the French 
Government has so great a contempt for Lord 
Salisbury that it believes there is no act of weakness 
of which he is not capable, or it is anxious to divert 
public attention in France from the military in- 
famies by rousing passion against Eagland. In 
either case it seems time to speak out and make the 
position of the English Government clear to the 
world. It is unwise to allow France to rush into 
war with this country without allowing her to see 
the gulf which yawns before her. 

Sunday.—Nothing can be more ominous than the 
news from China. That the unfortunate Emperor 
has been put to a violent deata in order to secure 
the triumph of the Dowager Empress (who, it seems, 
Was never really an Empress, but merely a favourite 
concubine) is now generally admitted; and that Li 
Hung Chang has his own share in the coup d’éiat is 
Universally believed. The result of the sudden 
change is distinctly and avowedly unfavourable to 
English interests, though it is not yet known 
Whether the woman who now controls the Tsung-li- 
Yamen is a favourable to Russia as many have 
assumed. But now comes the news of a diplomatic 
outrage, of which an English official has been the 
subject, in the streets of Pekin itself. Lord Salisbury 
Cannot ignore this ugly fact, and he will have to 
Screw his courage up to the sticking-point. Every- 
body knows what happened when last an accredited 
agent of the British Government was subjected to 

inese violence. We have no wish for a Chinese 
War at this moment; but unless our influence in the 
Far East is to be absolutely destroyed prompt steps 
Will have to be taken to re-establish our prestige at 





Pekin. The Empress and Li Hung Chang between 
them have forced our hands, and the more promptly 
we play our strong card the better. 

Monday.—lf we may judge from the tone of the 
Times and Standard this morning, Lord Salisbury 
has “put his foot down” so far as the Nile is 
concerned, and France will have to find the best 
possible way out of a difliculty in which she has 
been involved by her own folly alone. The com- 
mencement of the process of withdrawal seems to be 
visible in the statement of the Jemps that Major 
Marchand, having no military status, cannot be 
reinforced with arms or men during his stey at 
Fashoda. Practically, this means that I"rance does 
not feel herself to be in a position to maintain him 
there against our will. It is a very wise decision on 
the part of the French Government; but it is to be 
regretted that the question should have been com- 
plicated by the language of the Parisian press. 

The statement that Colonel Picquarst is ill in 
prison necessarily gives rise to some ugly surmivings. 
It is, of course, difficult to believe that the General 
Staff are capable of carrying on a campsign of 
assassination against their opponents. But Picquart’s 
own declaration remains on record, and unless 
General Zurlinden is prepared to find himself in the 
position at present occupied by the Empress of 
China, he will do well to open the prison doors with- 
out delay and to restore Colonel Picquart to liberty 
If the latter should die in prison, then no matter 
what the facts may be a very large number of 
persons will maintain that he has been murdered in 
order to prevent his appearance in a court of justice. 
The “honour of the army” in that case will be 
reduced to a condition in which it will certainly not 
be worth saving. 

Tuesday.—Jadging by the tone of some of the 
papers this morning, it might be thought thet we 
were coming to the end of our foreign complications. 
One would be glad to think that this was the case, 
but, except in the matter of Fashoda, there does not 
seem to be any very distinct improvement in the situa- 
tion, and even with regard to Fashoda we are very 
much at the mercy of the French Government. If 
things become worse in Parjs in connection with the 
Dreyfus affair, no one can foretell the course which 
the authorities may take in order to avert attention 
from their domestic troubles. This, however, is only 
a remote contingency, and for the present the 
question of the Nile seems to be in a state of 
quiescence. This, however, is certainly not the case 
with regard to either Crete or China, All the news 
from the Far East strengthens the conviction that 
English policy in that ‘part of the world has met 
with a continuous series of defeats during 
the past twelve months; whilst it cannot be 
said that the Cretan situation is as clear as it 
might be. In short, there is no such reason for 
congratulating ourselves on the improvement in the 
political situation as the Standard appears to have 
discovered. The Foreign Office has still to contend 
with more difficulties than it knows how to over- 
come. 

The publication of the memoirs of Henry Reeve 
has recalled public attention to that pretentious 
gentleman, who, in his own imagination, played so 
conspicuous a part in connection with the public 
affairs of Europe. Mr. Reeve was not a person 
whom the world accepted at his own valuation. If 
he had been, then we should have mourned him at 


his death as we mourned Mr. Gladstone. As it 
was, his disappearance from the scene passed 
almost unnoticed. He had, however, the merit 


of being the subject of one of Sydney Smith’s 
delightful witticisms. At a time when Reeve, still 
a young man, was being openly ridiculed for his 
attempts to pose as a “superior person,” it had 
happened that Sydney Smith, when dining out, 
heard his hostess remark that she had expected 
Mr. Reeve, but that he had unfortunately been laid 
up by an attack of that aristocratic ailment the 
gout. “Gout!” cried Sydney Smith; “ Henry 
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Reeve got the gout! What business has he with 
the gout? Rheumatism is good enough for him.” 
Carlyle’s remark to Reeve himself, that he was 
“just a puir, pitiful, meeserable creature,’ was 
evidently not forgotten by the inflated editor of 
the Kdinburgh. His memoirs show that he never 
forgave the philosopher. 

Wednesday.—English Marines and Russian Cos- 
sacks facing each other at Pekin; ships of war 
of all nations—including America—hurrying to the 
Taku Forts; rumours in the French press of an 
Anglo-Russian understanding with regard to China. 
Here is enough, or more than enough, to occupy 
one’s thoughts this morning. If only one could 
believe the story of an Anglo-Russian agreement 
as to China to be well-founded, that would be 
the best news of all. But with the past record 
of the l’oreign Office on the subject of China fresh 
in one’s memory it is almost impossible to hope 
that this is true. Lord Salisbury will continue 
to flounder about with feeble and hesitating steps, 
until another big slice of English influence has dis- 
appeared, and he is left to the consolations of the 
Spectator and Mr, Labouchere. It is curious to notice 
the alarm which is visible among his own supporters 
as to the possibility of his giving up the Nile to 
France. They know that it is impossible. They 
know that the English Minister who receded from 
the position taken up by Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment would be driven into the street under a blast 
of universal indignation. Yet so deep-rooted is their 


fear of their leader’s inveterate timidity and 
irresolution that even, knowing all this, they 
watch his every movement with alarm. It is the 


most curious feature of our public life at the present 
moment. Apparently, however, the Prime Minister 
will find it easier to stand firm than to run away 
on this occasion. The order seems to have gone 
forth that Major Marchand is to be left severely 
alone upon his islet at Fashoda, whilst the re- 
occupation of the rest of the country by the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces becomes an undoubted and 
unchallengeable fait accompli. 

The dinner to Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, which was given in London last 
night, was a well-merited compliment to one of the 
ablest men of our day. Dr. Fairbairn is going out 
to India to lecture upon comparative religion in 
the three capital cities of the empire. There is 
nobody in this country who can deal with such a 
subject more thoroughly or from a higher stand- 
point than Dr. Fairbairn, and his journey will be 
watched closely by all who are interested in the 
most fascinating of all problems. The speaking at 
the dinner last night was very unlike the average 
after-dinner speaking of London. It had nothing 
in common with the usual commonplaces of such an 
ecasion, and at least three of the speeches—those 
of Mr. Bryce, the chairman, of Sir William Hunter, 
vnd of Dr. Fairbairn himself—reached a height of 
yenuine power and eloquence that is but seldom 
touched by after-dinner oratory in England. 

Thursday.—It is a great relief to find that the 
Collective Note has actually been presented to the 
Sultan, and that pressure will now be applied in 
earnest to that worthy man. For some days past 
very ugly stories have been in circulation in London 
with regard to the ultimatum. It was said by 
people who professed to know that its presentation 
was to be delayed until after the visit of the German 
Emperor to Constantinople, and the allegation was 
that this postponement was due to the desire of the 
English Government to propitiate the German 
Emperor. Most happily, this story has now been 
disproved, and there is some reason to hope that we 


shall at last get the unspeakable Turk out of Crete | 


“bag and baggage.” Yet I still cling to the fond 


belief that, if Admiral Noel had executed summary 
justice upon Mihem Pasha, we should not only have 
punished a miscreant according to his deserts, but 
should have solved the trouble in the speediest and 
most effectual way. 





The mysterious silence of the Foreign Office with 
regard to Fashoda is still maintained. The French 
Ministry is taking advantage of the reticence of 
Lord Salisbury and his entourage in order to deluge 
Europe with misleading and truculent statements, 
Clearly, the object of the Quai d’Orsay is to create q 
state of excitement in France which has no natural 
foundation, and thus to frighten Lord Salisbury into 
another graceful concession. The Nile they cannot 
have; but by proper treatment of the English 
authorities they may get something else in exchange 
for it. Meanwhile M. Lockroy goes visiting the 
Mediterranean fleet in order to see that it is ready 
to fight England—so the French newspapers them- 
selves announce—and incidentally orders fresh 
fortifications to be established at Bizerta, the port 
which France declared, upon her honour, that she 
would never, no never, fortify! It may be well to 
say that naval experts in this country are by no 
means alarmed by M. Lockroy’s pilgrimage. 

Friday.—The arrival of the Grenadier Guards 
yesterday was the occasion of a genuine popular 
demonstration of remarkable enthusiasm. The men, 
who marched amid cheering crowds from Waterloo 
Station to Wellington Barracks, did not strike me 
as looking particularly “ fit.” They were very brown, 
but very lean, and their aspect was subdued, not to 
say depressed. Evidently the campaign had not 
been child’s play. No doubt a few days at home 
will set them up again, but it was impossible 
not to be struck by their state of physical 
depression yesterday. Still the crowd only saw in 
them heroes returning from a brilliant victory, and 
the enthusiasm which was shown proved that 
London has taken the conquest of Khartoum very 
much to heart. The Daily News of this morning 
contains a remarkable sketch of the character of 
the Sirdar by one who evidently knows him. That 
he is a man of singular reserve and strong in- 
dividuality everybody must long since have per- 
ceived. His great merit is that, like Carnot, he 
knows how to organise victory. This, after all, is, 
perhaps, the most valuable quality that a General 
can possess. Battles are won nowadays by 
organisation and arms, 








THE HUXLEY LECTURE. 
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THYVHE authorities of the Charing Cross Hospital 

School of Medicine have done a good stroke of 
business for science as well as for themselves in 
founding an annual lectureship in honour of the 
noble Englishman and true man of science who 
obtained his first medical education within their 
walls. The first of these lectures was last year appro- 
priately given by Professor Michael Foster, one of 
Huxley’s most distinguished pupils, upon whose 
shoulders the mantle of the master has properly 
fallen. The second was given last Monday by the 
veteran German physiologist Professor Virchow, of 
Berlin. And the second choice is no less fitting than 
the first. For the name of Virchow, like that of 
Huxley, is not merely indicative of modern Biological 
Science in its highest form, but has a wider and more 
general significance, inasmuch as it is the represent- 
ative, not only of liberal thought, but of liberal 
action. Huxley never entered the troubled waters 
of political life, but his influence on his times was 
none the less on that account. Virchow, on the 
other hand, fought the good fight of Liberalism in 


the Fatherland when there were few to do it, and 


spoke out for liberty of conscience and of action in 
the Reichstag as few dared. Thus it cannot cause 
surprise that the old German peaceful warrior came 
willingly over to England to celebrate the work and 
the character of so cognate aspirit as Huxley. That 
he was touched both by the invitation and by the 
hearty nature of his reception is shown by his open- 
ing remarks, which are characteristic of the man :— 
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The honour of being invited to deliver the second Huxley 
Lecture has deeply moved me. How beautiful are these days 
of remembrance which have become a national custom of the 
English people! How touching is this act of gratitude when 
the celebration is held at the very place wherein the genius of 
the man whom it commemorates was first guided towards 
its scientific development! We are filled not alone with ad- 
miration for the hero, but at the same time with grateful 
recognition of the institution which planted the seed of high 
achievement in the soul of the youthful student. That you, 
gentlemen, should have entrusted to a stranger the task of 
giving these feelings expression seemed to me an act of such 
kindly sentiment, implying such perfect confidence—(hear, 
hear)—that I at first hesitated to accept it. How am I to find 
in a strange tongue words which shall perfectly express my 
feelings? How shall I, in the presence of a circle of men who 
are personally unknown to me, but of whom many knew him 
who has passed away and had seen him at work, always find the 
right expression for that which I wish to say as well as a 
member of that cirele itself could? I dare not believe that I 
shall throughout sueceed in this. But if. in spite of all, I 
repress my scruples, it is because I know how indulgently my 
English colleagues will judge my often incomplete statements. 


The subject-matter of the lecture, on the progress 
and scope of biological science with especial re- 
gard to Huxley’s work, is one which perhaps appeals 
rather toa special man than toa general public. And 
yet the discourse contains passages which have an 
interest for all. Such a one, for instance, is that in 
which Virchow points out how the severance of 
scientific ties—which in Huxley’s, as in Darwin's, 
case accompanied their long sea-voyages—was the 
means of initiating and expanding their powers of 
original thought and of independent inquiry. 





When Huxley himself left Charing Cross Hospital in 1846, 
he had enjoyed a rich measure of instruction in anatomy and 
physiology. Thus trained, he took the post of naval surgeon, 
and by the time that he returned, four years later, he had be- 
come a perfect zoologist and a keen-sighted ethnologist. How 
this was possible anyone will readily understand who knows 
from his own experience how great the value of personal 
observation is for the development of independent and unpreju- 
diced thought. For a young man who, besides collecting a rich 
treasure of positive knowledge, has practised dissection and the 
exercise of a critical judgment, a long sea-voyzge and a peaceful 
sojourn among entirely new surroundings afford an invaluable 
ypportunity for original work and deep refeetion. Freed from 
the formalism of the schools, thrown upon the use of his own 
intellect, compelled to test each single object as regards pro- 
perties and history, he soon forgets the dogmas of the prevailing 
system, and heeomes first a sceptic and then an investigator, 


_In presenting areview of the latest developments 
of biological science the lecturer apologised for the 
somewhat fragmentary character of his remarks, for 
who could condense into an hour’s address a con- 
nected statement of such far-reaching results? Not 
only is the purely scientific progress to be noted, 
and this is in itself immense, but all its applications 
to, and influence on, medicine and surgery must be 
explained. The question of heredity, the phenomena 
cf parasitism and infection, the rise and spread of 
antiseptic surgery, the present and future progress 
of artificial immunisation, are matters with which 
the welfare of the race is intimately bound up, and 
to the value of these the veteran lecturer gave his 
Weighty testimony. Then again, harking back to 
Huxley’s work to illustrate his theme, he says— 


_ The second of his three famous papers—that on the rela- 
tionship between man and the animals next beneath him— 
limned in exemplary fashion the parallelism in the earliest 
development of all animal beings. But beyond this it stepped 
holdly aeross the border-line which tradition and dogma had 
drawn between man and beast. Huxley had no hesitation in 
filling the gaps which Darwin had left in his argument, and in 
explaining that “in respeet of substance and structure, man and 
the lower animals are one.” Whatever opinion one may hold as 
to the origin of mankind, the conviction as to the fundamental 
correspondence of human organisation with that of animals is at 
present universally accepted. 


_ The chair on this occasion was fitly filled by Lord 
Lister, not only because as President of the Royal 
Society he represents, as no one else can do, English 
Science, but especially because he is the man to 





whom we owe the application to surgical treatment i institutions of Oxford, its Principal, Dr. Fairbairn, 


of scientific principles first enunciated by Pasteur, 
now known as the antiseptic, or rather aseptic, 
method, by which not only thousands of lives are 
saved every year, but by which surgical operations 
formerly impossible without certain loss of life are 
now common, and nearly always successful. On 
this subject Virchow remarked :— 


It would be carrying coals to Neweastle were I to sketch in 
London the beneficial effects which the application of methods 
of cleanliness has exercised upon surgical practice. In the city 
wherein the man still lives and works who, by devising this 
treatment, has introduced the greatest and most beneficent 
reform that the practical branches of medical science have ever 
known (cheers), everyone is aware that Lord Lister, on the 
strength of his original reasoning, arrived at practical results 
which the new theory of fermentative and septic processes fully 
confirmed. Before anyone had succeeded in demonstrating by 
exact methods the microbes which are active in different diseases, 
Lister had learnt, in a truly prophetic revelation, the means by 
which protection against the action of putrefactive organisms 
ean be attained. The opening up of further regions of clinical 
medicine to the knife of the surgeon and a perfect revolution in 
the basis of therapeutics have been the consequence. Lord 
Lister, whom I am proud to be able to greet as an old friend 
(loud and prolonged cheers, during which Professor Virchow 
turned to shake Lord Lister warmly by the hand), is already 
and always will be reckoned amongst the greatest benefactors of 
the human race. May he long be spared to remain at the head 
of the movement which he called into existence. 


H, E. Roscor. 








A MISSION TO INDIA. 





NHE dinner given ta Dr. Fairbairn, the Principal 
of Mansfield College, in London, on Tuesday, 

had a greater significance than might appear 
upon the surface. As a personal compliment to 
Dr. Fairbairn it could of course be understood 
and appreciated by everybody. During the past 
dozen years Dz. Fairbairn has won for himself a 
position in the very forefront of the thinkers 
of the present day. As a theologian he now 
stands almost, if not quite, at the top of the roll 
in this country, whilst as a student, a meta- 
physician, and an original thinker, he has won 
respect and admiration, not only here, but in 
Germany and the United States. If only for these 
reasons i¢ was eminently just that he should 
receive the compliment paid to him on Tuesday, 
and readers of THE SPEAKER, who have so often 
profited by the work of his pen, can fully appreciate 
the merit which has met with this recognition. But 
just as Dr. Fairbairn, from the _ intellectual 
point of view, is a many- sided man, whose 
interest is attracted by very different fields of 
thought and study, so he has had a many-sided 
career. Mansfield College, over which he has pre- 
sided since its establishment, is one of the first 
fruits of the freeing of our Universities from religious 
tests and sectarian intolerance. It is a Noncon- 
formist college, rearing its modest head amid the 
stately piles of Oxford, and Dr. Fairbairn himself is 
a Nonconformist minister whose lot it has been to 
represent the culture of Dissent in the very centre 
of Anglican learning. Architecturally Mansfield is a 
college which, without any shadow of pretentiousness, 
has a simple beauty of its own that makes it har- 
monise well with its venerable and noble surround- 
ings. It does not jar even upon the eye that is full 
of the charms of the older college buildings. It 
presents a delightful contrast to some of the 
edifices which have been reared under the most 
orthodox auspices in Oxford in recent years. 
Its youth seems already to have passed out 
of sight, and it has taken a place of its own 
among the traditions of the University. The 
stranger who visits Oxford is expected to see 
Mansfield, almost as much as a matter of course as 
he is expected to see Magdalen or Christ Church. 
But if Mansfield College has thus taken its place, 
naturally and almost without a struggle, among the 
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has gained even more quickly a still more remarkable 
place among the recognised leaders of Oxford learning 
and intellect. There is no need to dwell upon this 
fact. It is one which is equally creditable to Oxford 
and to Dr. Fairbairn himself. When, after a hard 
and noble fight for religious freedom, the Universities 
were at last thrown open, there were many who 
declared that the only result would be that Noncon- 
formity would either keep aloof altogether from 
Oxford and Cambridge or would disappear by 
absorption into the ranks from which it had been so 
long excluded. It was a perilous experiment that 
was tried when a Nonconformist Theological College 
was established in Oxford under the charge of a 
Nonconformist minister. Yet the better side of 
Oxford was quick to recognise that this was a 
natural consequence of the change in the laws 
governing the University, and it prepared to 
give the new college and the new Principal a 
cordial reception. Before long Oxford discovered, 
perhaps a little to its surprise, that in receiving Dr. 
Fairbairn into its social and academic life it was 
gaining at least as much as it gave. 

Nothing has been happier, nothing has marked 
more conspicuously the change in the ruling tradi- 
tions «f the University, than the story of Dr. 
Fairbairn's life as Principal of Mansfield. Now-a- 
days, Oxford recognises in the learned Nonconformist 
theologian one of the ornaments of the University, 
and gives him a place as honourable as it is distin- 
guished. His mission to India, which formed the 
occasion of the demonstration of Tuesday, has, it is 
true, no special connection with Oxford. It is in 
itself an outcome of that Congress of Religions 
which was one of the features of the great Exhibi- 
tion at Chicago a few years ago. A wealthy American 
lady was moved by that very remarkable assembling 
of the representatives of a hundred different creeds 
to establish a lectureship, in order that eminent 
Christian theologians might visit the old nation- 
alities of the East for the purpose of discussing with 
the pundits of the mest ancient of the world’s faiths 
questions of comparative religion. Dr. Fairbairn, 
the representative at once of the most liberal and 
the most orthodox theology of Oxford, is thus 
going to India to lecture in the three chief towns of 
the Empire on the subject of comparative religion. 
It seems a bold adventure, this mission undertaken for 
the purpose of reaching the trained intelligence of 
the most learned and most devout of Hindoos. A 
Brahmin, indeed, could not be blamed if he looked 
upon it as savouring of presumption. What are 
Western creeds that their professors should thus 
dare to measure swords with the most venerable 
faiths of the East?. What can the most subtle 
of European intellects hope to achieve in a com- 
bat of wits with the astute Oriental mind? 
This is the view which might naturally be 
taken by a Brahmin of Dr. Fairbairn’s mission. 
Yet one thing at least is certain. That is, that this 
mission has a real interest alike for the people of 
India and the people of England, and that no better 
person to undertake it than Dr. Fairbairn could 
have been found. Those who heard his admirable 
speech on Tuesday evening know with what 
simplicity of purpose and what unfeigned diffidence 
he has accepted the task, He goes to India for the 
purpose of interpreting, so far as he is able, to the 
men of devout culture among the Hindoos the mind 
of Europe. But, as he himself remarked, it is even 
more important that England should know the mind 
ef India than that the people of India should know 
the mind of England. We are supreme there. 
Our will is law. We are masters of the 
destinies and even of the lives of millions of 
our fellow-creatures. With an almost sublime 
confidence in ourselves we go about the work 
as though there were no one to call our right of 
government in question. We have soldiers and guns, 
and judges and rulers in whose justice and wisdom 
we confide. We have great generals and tried states- 
men ; above all, we have the unfailing courage of our 








race, the unquenchable conviction that it is for us to 
rule and for others to obey. These are the things 
upon which we rely in our wonderful task of holding 
the gorgeous East in fee. Yet it is not so many 
years since one of the most acute and intellectual of 
the men who have held the reins of government in 
India in the name of the Queer, confessed that to 
him our English rule in that marvellous land always 
seemed to be like a great ship rushing forward 
through a fog inpenetrable to the eye. Ourselves we 
know; the material part of our work in India we 
know. But what do we know of the Indian mind ? 

If Dr. Fairbairn, besides laying before the pun- 
dits and students who will come to listen to him 
in the Presidency towns European systems of com- 
parative religion, will also ascertain something of 
the mind of those whom he addresses, he will do 
good service to his own country and to mankind at 
large. We know that the old ways are gradually 
being abandoned, even in India. We know that, 
sometimes with and sometimes without pressure 
from cutside,a marvellous change is coming over 
even the unchanging East; but we do not know, we 
can hardly even guess, in what direction the Eastern 
mind is moving and in what new forms of worship, 
social customs, or political creeds it will next 
make itself manifest. The teeming multitude, 
the hundreds of millions of men who own our 
rule and acknowledge onr Queen as theirs, are 
dumb, mysterious, unreadable as the Sphinx it- 
self. He who can throw some light upon their 
inmost thoughts, and thus do something to dispel 
that fog which surrounds the vessel of the State, 
will do better work than the general who strengthens 
our frontiers, or the statesman who perfects our 
system of government. We do not know that Dr. 
Fairbairn will be able to accomplish this during his 
brief visit to India; but he is bent upon a mission 
that will at least give him an opportunity of pene: 
trating beneath the surface of the native mind; and 
we feel convinced that a man of bis brilliant intellect, 
profound learning, and intense sympathy with 
humanity, is not likely to return altogether empty- 
handed from his enterprise. 








MR. GISSING AND THE MINOR CLERKS. 





\ R. GEORGE GISSING has caused a serious 
Bs commotion amongst the Minor Clerks. Sooner 
or later somebody in Brixton or Kennington was 
bound to turn upon the man who writes the small- 
beer chronicles of those districts. We thought the 
revolt would come when, in “ The Year of Jubilee,’ 
Mr. Gissing drew a Brixton scholar whose knowledge 
was entirely derived from the kind of journal which 
tells you how many sovereigns, all in a row, would 
make a girdle round the earth. How is it that 
Brixton did not protest against this reflection upon 
its culture? However, the worm has turned at last, 
and Kennington is angry with the portrait of a Minor 
Clerk in “The Town Traveller.” Mr. Christopher 
Parish earns two pounds a week on a stool in the 
City. He succumbs to the charms of Miss Polly 
Sparkes, who sells programmes at one of the theatres, 
and he regales her with supper at a restaurant, 
where he is alarmed by the waiter, does not know 
the dish he orders at random, and sits munching 
dry bread in extreme nervousness. Moreover, his 
speech is not polished, and he hovers weakly on the 
brink of illiteracy. Mr. Parish is a perfectly harm- 
less young man with the most honourable inten- 
tions; but his very blamelessness seems to be 
a new offence in the eyes of Kennington. If he 
were a “dog,” his Cockney diction might be over- 
looked; but the spectacle of an abject milksop 
munching dry bread has prompted some Minor 
Clerks to vindicate the character of their Order. In 
Ouida’s early novels it is enjoined upon our young 
nobility that, while they may disregard conventional 
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morals, the dignity of their Order must never be com- 
promised. It is this uplifting ideal which prompts 
one of them, in a famous passage, to fight his way 
through a riotous mob in a theatre. Every time his 
fist encounters the face of Demos he feels that he is 
victoriously asserting his Order. Now, had Mr. 
Parish entered that restaurant with self-possession 
and his hat on one side, addressed the waiter like 
a tyrant, pooh-poohed the cookery, and ignored 
the dry bread, the Order of Minor Clerks might not 
have felt ashamed of him. 

But this is not the issue they have raised. One 
of them indignantly pointed out in the Chronicle 
that Mr. Gissing had traduced the Order, which, as 
he ought to have known, was composed of studious 
gentlemen who subscribe to Mudie’s. The writer 
offered to introduce Mr. Gissing to this cultivated 
circle, and convince him that the true Minor Clerks 
are not Parishes. Then followed the kind of cor- 
respondence which is full of pleasant divagations. 
A clerk with eighty pounds a year delivered 
himself on the uppishness of the clerk with a 
hundred, who lives in a thirty-pound house, calls 
the front passage the hall, and indulges in the 
luxury of a lamp with a pink shade. The hundred 
pounder replied that he was obliged to call the 
front passage the hall to distinguish it from the 
passage which communicates with the back door, 
and that he gloried in the pink shade and even 
in oleographs. We regret these dissensions in the 
Order, when a united front ought to be offered 
to the enemy. Mr. Gissing will note the pink 
shade as an emblem of social arrogance in 
Kennington, and he may devote a whole chapter to 
the topographical distinction between the hall 
and the back passage. But what has all 
this to do with Mr. Parish? Even if the front 
passage is unduly translated when it becomes a 
hall, how does that justify the picture of a hundred- 
pounder brainlessly devouring dry bread? Would 
a subscriber to Mudie’s entertain Miss Polly Sparkes 
at supper? Is a subscription to Mudie’s insepar- 
able from the functions of the Minor Clerk—a sort 
of masonic rite through which he must pass before 
he is admitted to the Order? 

On these points the correspondence in the 
Chronicle discloses some difference of opinion. 
There are Minor Clerks who boldly assert that 
Mr. Parish does represent a good many gentle- 
men on stools in the City. One witness, who 
claims to have a comprehensive experience, says that 
Mr. Gissing might have made Mr. Parish much more 
despicable without violating truth. This excites 
the suspicion that, after all, the Order is not 
entirely composed of subscribers to Mudie’s, and 
that, like other Orders, it contains a great variety of 
human nature. Ouida’s Order of young nobility 
is represented as frequently in the company 
promoter’s prospectus as in the national scroll 
of fame; but nobody would say that a novelist 
who draws a noble “ guinea pig” was traducing the 
whole aristocracy. It is quite sufficient for Mr. 
Gissing’s purpose that Christopher Parish is the type 
of a considerable class; and if he prefers to draw 
that type, why should the Minor Clerk, who drinks 
from the Pierian spring of Mudie’s, feel offended ? 
With obstinate perversity Dickens was accused of 
attacking religion because he exposed a certain kind 
of hypocrisy in Stiggins and Chadband. Everybody 
nows that the religious hypocrite is one of the pests 
of society ; but it was thought not honest to have 
it thus set down. Some critics gravely alleged 
that a novelist who painted hypocrisy was bound 
in honour to show its opposite in some character 
that testified to the sincerity of religious professions, 
By the same reasoning Mr. Gissing might be required 
to supplement Mr. Parish with a portrait showing 
the Minor Clerk deep in the treasures of Mudie’s 
under the pink shade. Even if he accepted this 
challenge, the result would offend somebody, for he 
might show that the wisdom of a circulating library 
does not always educate, that it may leave a man 








narrow, dogmatic, and incapable of drawing elemen- 
tary distinctions. When a reader finds in a novela 
character from the class to which he himself belongs, 
and exclaims, “This must be a libel, because it is not in 
the least like me!” he merely shows that his educa- 
tional process is incomplete. There is no obvious 
reason why the portrait should be like him, whether 
he be a Minor Clerk or a much more exalted member 
of society. Old Sir Pitt Crawley is unlike any other 
baronet in fiction, or any baronet familiar to many 
people in real life. His manners are atrocious, and his 
dialect is occasionally less refined than Mr. Parish’s. 
To say that Thackeray intended Sir Pitt to represent 
the whole baronetage of England would be nonsense ; 
but the portrait is none the less actual, for it is 


evidently drawn from life in every line. It is not 


the duty of a novelist when he lights upon a remark- 
ably original piece of character, to say to himself: 
“ No, I must not reproduce this, for few people will 
recognise the truth of it, and many would say I 
was libelling a respectable and very distinguished 
body of citizens.” His duty is to be no respecter 
of persons, whether they belong to county families 
or to the Order of Minor Clerks. 








A CONTEMPORARY OF THE MOA. 





VERYONE is acquainted with the fact that 
K there formerly lived in New Zealand a number 
of gigantic flightless birds—the moas, allied to the 
ostrich, which some of them greatly exceeded in size. 
This fact has been impressed on the mind of the 
man who takes some interest in natural history by 
striking pictures in popular books representing the 
skeleton of one of the largest of these birds standing 
by the side of a stalwart native New Zealander, 
whom it dwarfs by its huge proportions. The tallest 
of the moas must have stood about ten feet high, for 
its thigh-bone measures a yard; and another, 
though perhaps not more than six feet high, 
must have been very massively built, for its toe- 
bones rival those of an elephant. Remains 
of these birds appear first in Pliocene times; and 
there is abundant evidence that they lived down to 
and after the epoch when the islands were peopled 
by the Maoris ; for their remains have been found in 
the cooking-places of the natives. But the last moa 
must have been exterminated long ago, for one of 
the oldest Maori poems contains a proverbial saying, 
‘Tost as the moa is lost,” to denote anything gone 
beyond hope of recovery. The extinction of these 
great birds seems to have been directly due to 
human action; and this supposition is borne out by 
the traditions of moa-hunting and moa-feasts that 
have been gathered from the natives, and is con- 
firmed by the abundance of remains found near the 
old native ovens, and often showing traces of the 
action of fire. 

Mixed with the legendary stories of the moa were 
traditions—vague as to detail, but agreeing in the 
main as to the contemporary existence of large 
flightless rails, which, like the larger birds, were said 
to have been used for food. There seemed to be no 
warrant for these traditions, since nothing rail-like 
was known in New Zealand larger than the wekas or 
wood-hens discovered by Cook on the shores of 
Dusky Bay, many specimens of which have been of 
late years exhibited in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park. But in 1817 Mantell sent home a 
collection of fossil bones, and in examining these 
Professor Owen found a skull, in some respects moa- 
like, though much smaller. This had some charac- 
teristics of the Rail family; but as it could not be 
referred to any existing genus, it was made the type 
of a new ralline genus, and named, in honour of its 
discoverer, Notornis mantelli, which may be En- 
glished “ Mantell’s Southern Bird.” No idea was 
then entertained that the form still survived 
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Two years later, however, Mantell had the good for- 
tune to obtain a living specimen, the skin of which 
his father, Dr. Mantell, submitted to the Zoological 
Society on November 12th, 1850. The bird was 
taken by some sealers, who ran it down, and kept 
it for a few days on board their schooner, when 
it was killed and eaten, and pronounced “ delicious.” 
Another was taken a few years later, and the 
skins of both these specimens are now in the 
British Museum (Natural History), whence one may 
see that the takahe—for so the Maoris called it— 
was a heavy, stout-built bird, with blue and 
brownish - green plumage, and bright red legs and 
bill, the latter running up to form a frontlet 
like that of a coot or moorhen. In 1879 the third 
specimen was taken by a man engaged in rabbiting 
on the “run” of Capt. Hankinson. This specimen 
was described by Sir Walter Buller, and ineffectual 
efforts were made to retain the skin and skeleton 
in the colony. Both were sent to London, and put 
up to auction at Stevens's sale-rooms. It would be 
pleasant to add that they were bought for the 
British Museum ; but for some reason or other they 
were allowed to pass out of the country, and were 
secured for the Dresden Museum for the sum of 
£110—by no means a high price, for the skin was 
in good condition, and the skeleton nearly perfect, 
though the back part of the skull was gone. About 
two years after this sale a wind-cleaned skeleton was 
found near Lake Te Arau, and acquired for the 
Dunedin Museum. This, though not quite complete, 
is said to be the best in existence, from the fact that 
the skull is uninjured. 

That a living specimen of Nofornis would ever 
again be seen seemed highly improbable, though 
some naturalists cherished the hope that some stray 
survivors of a vanishing race might perchance 
linger in out-of-the-way districts. The hope has 
now been fulfilled ; for news has come to hand that 
another specimen has been secured; and at a recent 
meeting of the Otago Institute it was announced 
that it had come into the possession of Dr. Young, of 
Invercargill. There is thus every reason to believe 
that the best possible use will be made of the 
specimen. If alive it will no doubt be kept in cap- 
tivity so that its habits may be observed and 
described. If it is already a “specimen,” we may be 
equally certain that the material will be turned 
to the best account, for there are many questions as 
to these birds which await solution. Dr. Meyer, the 
Director at Dresden, was of opinion that the specimen 
now in that museum differs so much from the fossil 
remains sent home by Mantell as to constitute a new 
species, to which he gave the name Hochstetteri in 
honour of the Austrian traveller and naturalist. 

A correspondent of the Times of Tuesday last, 
writing from London, asserts that “the bird is by no 
means so rare as the difficulty of obtaining speci- 
mens would lead one to believe,” and says that 
when in New Zealand in 1885 he was told by a man 
who had lived at Dusky Sound for many years that 
the peculiar cry of the takahe could be heard every 
night. Moreover, he offers—and the offer is some- 
what bold—to supply every museum in Europe with 
a dead takahe on the same terms as those on which 
the Dresden Museum acquired its skin and skeleton. 
His letter is scarcely convincing, though he evidently 
believes in his ability to translate his offers into 
action. It would probably be too much to hope that 
we shall ever see living specimens of Notornis in 
the Rail pens at the Zoological Gardens; and even if 
such specimens could be secured they would probably 
thrive better in the grounds of the Acclimatisation 
Society at Dunedin, andthe museum of that city would 
probably have the first claim on skins or skeletons. 
The subject is one of considerable interest. The 
reappearance of stray examples of this strange form 
—a survival from bygone ages, a contemporary of the 
moa,and long believed to be extinct—calls for in- 
creased activity on the part of naturalists at the 
Antipodes, not only with regard to this particular 
bird, but for all the native avifauna, the destruction 








of which is so much to be regretted, and against 
which Sir Walter Buller and Professor Newton have 
vigorously protested. In all probability the takahe 
is practically extinct, but efforts should be directed 
to preserve such other native birds as remain: 
and where protection is impossible “it at least be- 
hoves the present generation to see that every possible 
piece of information concerning the birds be recorded, 
and every possible preparation illustrating their 
structure be made while there is yet time.” 








WIT AND HUMOUR. 





N his “ Talks with Mr. Gladstone” the Hon. Mr. 
Tollemache notes an odd confession by the states- 
man of his inability to distinguish between wit and 
humour. To us it seems that wit and humour have 
hardly anything in common but a common object, 
Both note with laughter incongruous resemblances 
or unlooked-for dissimilarities, but they note them 
ina manner altogether different, and in an altogether 
different spirit. While wit sees only a part, humour 
sees the whole; and while wit glances at the little it 
sees with indifference or with contempt or with 
malice, humour looks always with love. Perhaps, 
indeed, these two differences resolve themselves into 
one—the difference in width and range of view. 
“Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner,” says the 
divine French aphorism, and with humour to see all 
is to love all. Humour sees not merely the incon- 
gruity or absurdity on the surface, but looks deeper 
into its source and secret ; and looks not deeper only 
but wider also; sees not merely the incongruity or 
absurdity, but the man who commits it—his circum- 
stances, antecedents, etc.; puts itself in his place, 
understands, forgives, and loves. In one word, 
humour is sympathetic, while wit is indifferent, 
apathetic, or anti-pathetic. Let us take in illus- 
tration a man who was at once a supreme wit and 
a supreme humourist—Charles Lamb. First, let us 
take instances of his wit: ‘Charles, did you ever 
hear me lecture?” asked Coleridge. ‘ I—I—I never 
heard you do anything else,” stuttered Lamb. Here 
you have a single point, and that the most chai- 
acteristic and vulnerable in Coleridge, deftly and 
exquisitely pinked. Take another instance, and an 
admirable one, of Lamb’s searching wit: “ Words- 
worth,” he writes to Manning, ‘‘ Wordsworth says 
he does not see much difficulty in writing like 
Shakespeare, if he had a mind to try it. It is 
clear nothing is wanting but the mind.” Here, 
again, you have a single point, and that the 
most characteristic and vuinerable—the sublime 
conceit of the poet—tartly and brilliantly hit off. 
In each case the wit is perfect of its kind. The 
besetting and insufferable weakness of each poet is 
in the very neatest possible manner put in the very 
strongest possible light of ridicule. But the light 
is an electric search-light, chill and lurid, turned 
for a single instant upon a single point, which it 
exposes with pitiless intensity. The light of 
humour, on the other hand, is like the light in 4 
mother’s eyes when she looks with love and laughter 
at the little and natural follies of her child. They 
are laughable follies certainly, but they are follies 
of a child, and of her child, and she makes for them, 
therefore, all the allowance of love. Now it is light 
of this kind—not chill as the light on snow—but 
light that has been warmed and tinted in passing 
through an atmosphere of love, which charms 
and wins you in the “Essays of Elia.” Take, 
for example, the first of these essays, which is not 
the most interesting, which has perhaps the least 
interesting subject—the old clerks of the South-Sea 
House. Suppose Lamb had let his wit play upon 
the weak points of these small men as he let it 
play upon the weak points of such big men as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, what scornful fun 
he might have made of the morbid suspiciousness 
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of Evans, of Thomas Thame’s imposing and patron- 
jsing inanity, of the dreary formality or the still 
drearier fiddling of John Tipp. These are the 
single points which would strike a wit, and which 
a wit would strike deftly and relentlessly till he 
made you scorn such pitiful creatures. But humour 
does not see and seize on these points only: it 
goes deeper down to their spring and source; and 
it not only goes deeper down but it takes a wider 
yange and sees the whole man with a sympathy 
which loves and makes you love all that you laugh 
at. In all the personal essays, in the essays on 
Elliston, on Dyer, on Fenwick, on Captain Jackson, 
on the Old Benchers, and on “ My Relations,” you see 
the same lambent light playing upon and around 
its subject till weaknesses which a wit would have 
made despicable by his scorn are by the humourist 
made loveable by his love. “Do you not hate 
So-and-so”’? Lamb was asked, and he made the 
answer of a true humourist: “How could I hate 
him? Don’t I know him? I never could hate anyone 
I knew.” It is this knowledge of men, deep and 
wide and therefore sympathetic, which marks the 
true humourist, who, seeing all things always from 
a divine height, makes always and for all divine 
allowances, 








THE CONCERT, THE SULTAN, 


THE KAISER. 


AND 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Oct. 1. 

HE four Powers seem to be in earnest in their 

determination to make an end of Turkish rule 
in Crete. They have made that impression upon 
their representatives here, who would have settled 
the question long ago if it had been left to them. 
Of course, the Sultaa will protest and resist to the 
last moment. He always does. He hopes that 
something will happen in Europe to break up the 
alliance of the Powers or turn their attention in 
another direction. This has happened so often of 
late years, and always so opportunely for him, that 
he has some reason to hope for it now. In fact, the 
chances of a change of Ministry and of policy in 
France within a few weeks are so great that he will 
probably resist until there is an actual show of 
force. This is also his policy to enable him to meet 
the charge of having given up Moslem territory 
without resistance. The idea—which has been in- 
dustriously spread and accepted even by some 
papers in England which have not shared in the 
gold sent to Paris a few weeks ago—that his life 
would be in danger if he withdrew from Crete, or 
that the foreign population of Constantinople might 
be massacred in an uprising of popular fanaticism, 
is without any serious foundation. There will be no 
mas:acre in Constantinople unless he orders it. But 
itis no donbt true that hisenemies might try to stir up 
popular feeling against him if he yielded too readily 
to the demands of Europe. It will certainly be no 
worse for him if the Powers-settle the matter by an 
ultimatum, and stand by it. All intelligent Turks, 
however, see plainly the folly of his whole policy in 
Crete for the last five or six years. They see that 
nothing was gained for Turkey by the Greek war, and 
that all resistance of Europe in Crete has only made 
matters worse for the Moslems. They blame the 
Sultan as we blame the Concert of Europe. And 
both of us are right. It would be difficult to decide 
which has shown the greater folly in this Cretan 
question, or is the more responsible for all the 
frightful suffering which has grown out of it. 

It can be settled now without delay if the Powers 
desire it. It could have been more easily settled 
before the Greek war or at the end of it, but it is not 
80 difficult now as it is represented to be. No doubt 
& part of the Moslem population will leave the 
country, as they have left Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Sei ria, and Greece, and as they are still leaving 
ila, not because they are badly treated—they 





were never treated so well under Turkish rule—but 
because a Moslem prefers the worst Moslem Govern- 
ment to the best Christian Government. If it were 
put to vote in Egypt to-day, three-fourths of the 
people would vote to have the English leave the 
country at once, although they freely acknowledge 
that there is more liberty and more justice in the 
country than ever before. So it will be in Crete. 
It will only be necessary to protect the Moslems in 
their property rights. Most of them will sell out 
and go away of their own accord, and the Turkish 
Government will encourage them to do so. Its 
agents are always at work among the Moslems who 
remain in Bulgaria persuading them to go to Asia 
Minor. The fact that Greek is the language of the 
Cretan Moslems will make no trouble. The Smyrna 
Turks all speak Greek. The Moslems who choose to 
remain can be protected without difficulty as soon as 
there is an organised Government. There was no 
trouble in Bulgaria after the massacres and the war, 
when once the country was in a settled condition. 
The Turks were far better protected than the 
Bulgarians had ever been under Turkish rule. 
Only their positions were reversed, and it was 
no doubt hard for the Turk to stand with his 
hands crossed over his stomach before a Bulgarian 
official whom he had always treated as a dog. 
We may well feel some sympathy for the better 
class of these Cretan Moslems, for their mis- 
fortunes are not so much their own fault as that 
of the Government of the Sultan. And their 
Christian neighbours are very far from being all 
saints. 

The approaching visit of the German Emperor 
causes no little uneasiness in Constantinople, and 
it has naturally called attention to the fact that fox 
at least twenty years Germany has had an eye upon 
Asia Minor as her share of the Ottoman Empire, 
when the time of division comes. It was not 
altogether an idle dream twenty years ago, 
and the present Emperor has managed _ to 
secure a strong foothold in the _ country. 
Germans are to be found everywhere now in 
Asia Minor. They are buying land on the line of 
their railways, obtaining and working concessions 
and generally showing a disposition to settle down 
as permanent residents. It is believed that one 
great object of the Emperor’s visit at this time is 
to give new force to this movement, and strengthen 
his hold upon the Sultan. Whatever may be 
thought of the Sultan, he is not a fool, and there 
can be no doubt that he has been playing a game 
with the Emperor, in which he has had the clearest 
idea of the play of his adversary. There is no 
reason to believe that either party has been deceived 
by the other. The Sultan has allowed this advance in 
German influence to secure support in Europe during 
the Armenian and Greek troubles, and it has enabled 
him to defy the Western Powers. He has no fear that 
those Powers or that Russia will ever allow Germany 
to take his place in Asia Minor, and he is now re- 
joicing at the alarm of the Russians over the ap- 
proaching visit of the Emperor. He believes that he 
is safe and that he has gained far more than he has 
given by his concessions to Germany. This is true; 
but probably the Emperor William is equally well 
satisfied. He cares nothing for the Armenians 
and the Greeks whom he has sacrificed, and if 
he gains nothing more, he has found a profitable 
outlet for German enterprise and capital. He 
has found an “open door” and planted himself 
firmly inside of it. It will not be easy even for 
the Russians to turn him out. If he has patience 
the time may come when Asia Minor will fall 
to his lot. I remember having had a correspondence 
on this subject, some twenty years ago, with a famous 
Liberal statesman, then a Minister of the Queen, 
and I am sure that at that time the English 
Government did not look upon such a result as 
necessarily opposed to English interests. Some 
day the Ottoman Empire will come to an end. 
England has no desire to undertake the govern- 
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ment of Asia Minor. It cannot govern itself, and 
it must fall either to Russia, France or Germany. 
If forced to choose between the three, England 
would prefer Germany. The prospect of such 
changes may seem too remote to claim our atten- 
tion, and it is not probable that the visit of the 
Emperor will lead to any immediate change in the 
political situation; but the fact that he is coming 
has brought this question of Asia Minor to the 
front, made it a subject of discussion here and in 
Kurope, and given it an importance that it has 
never had before. A special train has been pre- 
pared to take the Imperial party into the heart 
of Asia Minor—at least, as far as Eski Shehir, on 
the German line which passes through Nicomedia 
and extends to Angora and Konia. 


—_— om anaes 
LETTERS TO THE 
—_“<~.-— 
THE WEAKNESSES OF IRISH EDUCATION. 
SIR, H iving read with mueh pleasure your article on the 
future of Ireland, and having been some years aco closely 
connected’ with publie affairs here as Lord Mayor, 1882 and 
{SS5, and M.P. from 1880 to Isso, I venture to trouble vou with 
few remarks, 
I need seareely say 


EDITOR. 


ww fully I share your hopes that our 
people may use their new powers well. But neither you nor we 
can expect too much. ‘The edueation of the people has not been, 
nor is it yet, ealenlated to prepare them for their new duties, 
{In every grade it is unpractical and slipshod. I take the liberty 
to send you the last report of the Commissioners of National 
Edueation. From it you will perceive irom the inspectors’ reports 
how full of blots the system is, and how destitute of the 
idvantages which the inspectors have year after year in vain 
recommended. For instance, everywhere they refer to the want 
of the encouragement of cleanliness, order, punctuality—all 
necessary elements for good self-government : 

Then, in the eurrienlum, you will perceive that, except in the 
cease of girls, manual instruction, though recommended, is eon- 
spicnous by its absence. Drawing—so long obligatory in 
England—is here only optional, aud where taught is, according 
to the inspectors, badly taught. ‘The inspectors in this volume 
and its predecessors have in vain been asking the Commissioners 
to make it compulsory. In fact, everything practical is neglected. 
However, I leave the book for your own perusal. 

You will not fail to note the statement of the Commissioners 
that they do not “feel called upon to adopt any suggestions” 
which the reports contain. Why, then, eall for these reports 
from men of high eulture, and publish them at much expense ? 

So far for primary education. The * intermediate ” is not 
much better. The primary educates no artisan; the inter- 
mediate edueates no commercial one. Greek, Latin, ete., are 
highly rewarded, and consequently taught ; commercial educa- 
tion, practical physics, and everything useful, are almost un- 
rewarded, and consequently untaught. Therefore our middle- 
class young men neither know business requirements nor do 
they possess scientific edueation. The climax of the educational 
structure, the University system, moves in the same unpractical 
groove. In Trinity College, and in the Examining Board ealled 
the Royal University, no physics or practical science is required 
for the matriculation examination. Hence very naturally the 
schools and colleges which feed the Universities pay scant 
attention to those practical bread-earning subjects. ° 

Our whole educational system wants revision. We get what 
we don’t want and are denied what we require. I don’t think a 
dozen boys in Ireland have the remotest knowledge of the 
natural or industrial resources of our country nor of the means 
for their development. . 

My pleasure in the reading of the article I refer to must be 
my exeuse for venturing to trouble you at such lengt.—lI am, 
Sir, faithfully yours, 


( 
13, Pembroke Road, Dublin, October 4t 


‘ 


{ARLES Dawson. 
l. 
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A LITERARY TEST FOR LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT. 

Srr,—So far as my observation has served me, the eriticism 
of M. de Rougemont’s statements has been left to the scientific 
geographer or the paragraphist who expatiates upon his innate 
ideas of the possible and the impossible. The latter, at 
any rate, has received some smart raps across the knuckles, and 
the duel is now to be conducted on the scientifie issues only. 

But there is one test of his accuracy which I have not seen 
applied, though by means of it some pure Jittérateur might add 
an important link to the chain of evidence for or against the 
adventurer. Both in his printed accounts and in his lecture at 
St. James's Hall on the 3rd inst., he has mentioned that the only 








book he had with him was a copy of the New Testament, and 
he asserts that he steeped his mind in its contents. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if M. de Rougemont had no 
other means of maintaining his a-quaintance with the speech 
of the civilised world, some traces, at any rate, must present 
themselves in the language he now employs. To the casnal 
observer none are apparent—indeed, the colloquialisms with 
which his lectures abound one would not expect to hear from 
a man whose sense of polite learning had been nourished so 
many years on the New Testament. 

This, however, is no sufficient test. Will anyone undertake 
the working out of the problem in a scientific manner? It 
would require some experience and no little eare, but it would be 
excellent practice for a theologian interested in the German 
method of analysing the books of the New Testament, with the 
object of settling the much-dispated question of the authenticity 
of those attributed to St. John. Perhaps some disciple of Pro- 
fessor Wace—and they must be many—will undertake the task, 

It may be as well to mention the fact that iu delivering his 
lecture M. de Rougemont made but the sb ghtest reference to 
notes, so that the expressions he then used, if properly re- 
ported, must represent the workings of his own mind. They 
would, therefore, be more worth analysing thau the accounts 
he has written for the press, which are probably infected with 
the ideas and turns of speech adopted by others.—I am, etc. 


London, October 5th. Haroup Scorr. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING. 


S1r,—There isa great movement for the extension of flogging 
at present, though there is little agreement among its advocates, 
Assaults on women and children seem to be the favourite subject 
for extension—the parent who gives his child a severe flogging 
being rendered liable to the eat, while he may starve and negleet 
him to any extent without incurring tiis punishment. I do not 
know how far some of the head-masters of our public schools 
might find themselves subjected to their own weapons if such a 
law were passed. Others would make assaults by the “ roughs” 
punishable by flogging, although the sufferers were not women 
or children; and lately flogging—very severe flogging—has 
been advoeated for habitual drunkards. Another favourite 
recommendation is the flogging (with the birch) of boys for any 
kind of offence at a more advanced age than is now admissible; 
while several writers in the Howard Association pamplilet on 
the subject advocate flogging for yirls also. 

There are some peculiarities in English flogging to which I 
desire to eall attention. In the first place, when the offence is 
what I may eall a floggable one, the infliction or omission of the 
punishment is left to the uncontrolled diseretion of the judge. 
The consequence is that the inequality of sentences, whieh will 
always continue to be the opprobrium of our criminal system 
until! we have a Court of Criminal Appeal (or until our ordinary 
Courts hear appeals in criminal as well as civil eases), here 
attains its maximum. One judge always flogs when he gets the 
chance; another never does. The Home Secretary cannot 
interfere with the latter and does not interfere with the former. 
There is, consequently, no appeal; and a man once flogged 
cannot be unflogged, even if his innocence is subsequently 
proved to demonstration. As to assaults on women, thiere is 
often no witness except the woman herself. Wrongful convie- 
tions—or rather convictions of innocent persons—are not un- 
frequent. A perjuress cannot be fiogged, and no one at present 
proposes to flog her. Men of the better class dread a flogging 
much more than the roughs do. Henee a Flogging Bill would 
give larger opportunities to the female blackmailer. It is idle 
to say that no man conscious of his innocence would allow him- 
self to be blackmailed. In ocence is not always a safeguard 
against conviction, especially in this class of cases; while even 
if it were so, I confess that for my own part I would prefer to 
pay a considerable sum to a blackmailer to being placed in the 
dock on such a charge, and having it made the subject of 
general conversation, with a number of persons stating that 
they had no doubt of my guilt, and that I was a very lucky 
fellow to get off—in addition to which I would have to pay all 
the costs of the defence. The great danger of paying a black- 
mailer is that the payment will be made a ground for levying 
further blackmail. This, of course, 1 would eonsider before 
paying the blackmailer. Fortunately, I have never had to deal 
with one. But the threat of “I will have you flogged if you 
don’t pay me” would greatly strengthen the demand of the 
female blackmailer on a man who was able to pay. And she 
might ‘add. “ At all events, you can't get me flogged in return: 
and you will have the pleasure of standing in the dock, gettmg 
my story reported, and paying your costs.” (Indeed, this faet 
that the aceused never get his costs, aud that he must procure 
all evidence in his favour at his own expense—the police always 
assisting the proseeutor—gives much encouragement to the bla ‘k- 
mailer as it is. 

We are told that very few prisoners who have been fi aged 
come up for a second dose of the “cat.” Be it so; what then 
We have at present very few flogyable offences, Does it follow 
that a man is a reformed character beeause he does not commit 
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anther floggable offence? Probably the man who robs with 
violence, and is flogged for it, committed more robberies without 
vile nce than with violence even before the flogging. Violence 
and is only resorted to when necessary, But then he 
sy have committed half a dozen robberies with violence since 
‘was last flogged. If he either escaped conviction or was 
ed and convicted before a non-flogging judge, lis name would 
appear a second time in the list of the flogged. Half a 
y ago if was by no means unusual to flog ladies at the 
ofices in Russia. I do not think I ever heard of a 
lady who got a a fogging. Do your readers 

lis aS a cone lusive argument in favour of the efficacy of 

ng as a punishment for vlad At all event s, the Russians 

t think so, for they | ra ceded to abolish the punishment 
-as the fair sex was concerned. As long as flogging is an 
punishment, we cannot expect it to be frequently 

Lin the ease of the same person, whether it is efficacious 

But I do not know of any statisties which prove the 

ss of the repetition. When the pillory was in use, J 

hat few persons were sentenced to it more than ones, 

not revive the pillory as a really efficacious punish 


JosePpnu COLLINSON. 


“CHURCH AND STATE.” 
—The arguments of your correspondent “A. W.” are 
-etnee He writes that in his letter of August 6th 
reeated the removal of State contri He, h wever, 
‘irtually gives away his ease, for we find him diveotty after in 
mother mood, and calling for the removal of an * obligatory 
Athanasian Creed and a few other anachronisms ”’ imposed upon 
the Chureh hy the State. Surely this is confounding cony nienee 
principle. If “A.W.” admits the duty of the State to 
ligion, he virtually admits its’“ right ” to teach ereeds, 
iatever the deminant party consider necessary for the 
‘enent of religion. If the Church will accept from the 
tation of Parliament the actual words in which it shall 
ip its God, there is sure] ly no de »pth of submission to whieh 
y not stoop. Nothing, to my mind, is more cont: “mptib! e 
un to sce the Church ow ne to every new idol set up in 
temple by Act of Parliament. A.W.” says: “Tt isa 
stake to sp eak of a State-endowed Church in England” and 
“the Church endowments originated in private benefae- 
* This pious founder theory has been exploded over and 
iw2in, and belongs to the realm of fiction. I am aware 
that tithes were e laimed as a religious duty long before they 
became a legal tax enforceable by a process of law. The main 
ndowments of the Churel th, it is clear, as compulsory payments, 
are State-created. This is the contention of the learn: d Selden, 
of Blackstone, of Dr. Burn, of Sir R. Phillimore, Dr. Stubbs; 
and Sir Walter G. F. Phillimore, an equally eminent authority, 
says :—“* Ther ‘e Was no giving ot tithe except by some early 
Saxons during their lives. All sul — nent tithe is a tax imposed 
by the State for the benefit, in » first instance, of the Chureh.’ 
lt is a nonsensical evasion, in the face of such evidences, to say 
that the Chureh of England is a State-paid. All its property 
s held 1 unde a legal or Parliamentary tenure. Whenever the 
payment of tithes ceased to have a mere religious duty and 
was enfore d by law, the Chureh became endowed by the State. 
It was from the State that the great bulk of other “ Church 
rrope ty in the shape of glebes and other Church lands has 
ween derived. The absurd pretence e that “it is a mistake to 
speak of a State-endowed Church in England” may be exposed 
ret further. In Queen Anne’s reign there was a grant of 
70,000 towards building fiftv new churches; a tax on coals 
ht into the port of London was levied from 1710 until 
728 for building tiese churches and for forming a fund for the 
aadowmient of the clergy belonging to them; for some time a 
yearly grant of £100,000 was made; in 1812 there was a grant 
f £400,000. and a relinquishment of .£200,000 of land-tax; in 
IS18, a grant of €1,000,000; in 1824, of £500,000, and another 
of £80,406 Between 1817 and 1845 daty remitted on materials 
wed for building churches amounut-d to £336,340 13s. Sd. Until 
compulsory Church rates were abolished, the amount annually 
ttised was more than £500,000 (Parliamentary Returns, 1827). 
aaay thonsands are extracted annnally under this head of local 
* reserved when Chureh rates in general were abolished. 
ttienlars, I refer your genial correspondent ** A. W.” to 
Taxation Returns in the Financial Reform Almanack 
= ; pee 
‘.—Yours obediently, W. Day. 
lk, Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
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HOW WE TOOK KHARTOUM, 


\ JE went swinging through the desert, march- 
ing straight to right a wrong, 

For the British vengeance tarries, but the British 
arm is long; 





And the Soudanese beside us, with our darkies 
from the Nile, 

Marched behind their British sergeants, grinning 
sidelong gleesome smile; 

For they knew we sought the Dervish, and they 
heard the muttered doom 

Of the Khalifa’s black emblem, where it floated, 
o’er Khartoum, 


ottish pipe and English band, 
Mule and camel pack, 
Marching through a fiery land 
On the Moslem track ; 
Marching through the desert sand 
With our Union Jack, 
England’s honour in each hand, 
Soldiers white and black. 


We went swinging through the desert—such a troop 
was never seen, 

All avengers of the hero who drew tears from 
England’s Queen. 

Men of Warwickshire and Lincoln, with the Irish 
Fusileers, 

And the Camerons’ 
Grenadiers ; 

Old Northumberland and Lancashire, a-swearing in 
their zeal, 

Lancers gleaming on their chargers, 
thews of British steel. 


gay tartan flicking British 


with their 


Tramping through the burning haze 
Far as eye could scan, 
With our Maxims ail ablaze— 
Eager, to a man! 
Holding, with a comrade’s gaze, 
Egypt and Soudan, 
Thus we faced the Dervish ways 
Down by Omdurman. 
God! But were they men or devils? Fiercer 
swordsmen never drew, 
As they swooped, a white-robed legion, shouting 
ALLAH! where they flew ; 
Countless banners waved above them, shining 
brass and copper drum 
Set the white man’s heart a-beating with a new 
and savage thrum, 
When those cursing, fiery demons met us in the 
serried shock, 
Met and fell, still shouting ALLAH! with black 
eyes that seemed to mock. 


Falling, with murder thought 
In each cunning brain, 

Shamming death, until we brought 
Succour to their pain; 

Then the dying arose, and wrought 
Devils’ deeds again, 

So! Our British vengeance sought 
Victims ’mid the slain. 


Satan’s hordes were loose upon us; but God’s 
angels hovered round, 

Faith and Love’s white pinions quivered when 
our Lancers took the ground, 

Charging through the Dervish squadrons, hurling 
death, one man to four! 

Then, with thinner ranks and serried, facing 
round to charge once more; 

Gathering our fallen heroes, hewed and hacked, 
from out the fray, 

With God’s glory on their foreheads—calm as on 
their drilling-day. 


Through our pulses, pride and shame 
Coursed like wine of war, 

Black and white lips spoke the name 
Of our great Sirdar; 

Swore the Moslem rage to tame, 
Moslem force to bar, 

Swore to quench the Crescent flame 
In our Northern Star! 
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With set teeth we fought and slaughtered, Dervishes 
like snowflakes fell 

While our black recruits—God bless them !—rushed 
the foe with savage yell; 

They were bent upon their vengeance, we were 
dreaming on our own, 

On the death for which no courage, no devotion 
could atone.— 

But we slew a dastard Moslem for each hair of 
Gordon's head, 

Slew a Moslem for each teardrop by our Sovereign 
Lady shed! 


Tramping, on the Moslem track, 
To the Moslem doom, 
Crashing, in our wild attack, 
On to dark Khartoum, 
Till we knelt, men white and black, 
In the sunset gloom 
Where our Lady’s Union Jack 
Waved o’er Gordon's tomb! 
A. R. Rosre-So.ey. 
San Francisco, September, 1898, 


Perhaps we ought to say that admiration for Mrs. 
Rose-Soley’s stirring verse does not imply ac- 
quiescence in all her sentiments.—Ed. SPEAKER. ] 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
“A HARVEST FESTIVAL.” 


“ | O you know a labourer in this village, one 

single labourer, who looks forward to his 
children doing the work he has done? Errand-boys, 
shoeblacks, scavengers, let them be anything rather 
than stay on the land. A life of petty oppression 
with no redress, of ceaseless labour without hope, of 
cheerless want made more bitter by the presence in 
their midst of ins»lent luxury ground out of their 
blood and bones. Who is going to bring a child up 
to that?” 


Upon my word the novel of rural life threatens 
to make more doleful reading even than the bio- 
graphies of authors which Carlyle found so depress- 
ing. Pile the works of Mr. Hardy upon the works 
of the late Richard Jefferies, and fill up the inter- 
stices with a few such trifles as Mrs. Woods’ “ Village 
Tragedy ” or the clever story, “ A Harvest Festival” 
Fisher Unwin), from which I have borrowed the 
above sentences, and you have as thorough a picture 
of the abomination of desolation standing where it 
ought not (that is, in Merry England) as you could 
wish to avoid seeing. But let us observe distinc- 
tions. With Mr. Hardy the destinies of village life 
are of a piece with the destinies of the rest of man- 
kind ; not a separate and darker blot, but part of a 
sombre whole. The president of the Immortals is a 
freakish monster wherever you come across him, 
and on the whole the beauties of the landscape 
and humour of his victims go some way towards 
alleviating the effects of his practical joking in 
country places. With Jefferies, country life has its 
eternal beauties, and a curse of its own—a passing 
curse, perhaps, though as yet men see no remedy for 
it—a curse of modern growth, certainly, not, at any 
rate, a universal curse, inseparable from the follow- 
ing of Adam, but one belonging to its own social 
conditions. So, in the story before me, the unhappi- 
ness depicted is not universal or even general, but 
rural and peculiar. 


It is the “ gentleman-farmer,” one gathers, who 
has made the penalty of Adam intolerable to English- 
men. The authoress (she calls herself simply “J. 
Kent,” but I take leave to guess that J does not 
stand for John) cannot abide the “ gentleman- 
farmer.” He is, to begin with (but this is a trifle), 
unpleasant to meet as an acquaintance. “I am not 








fond of the compound,” declares a lady in the story, 
“The two things are not incompatible. But why 
not say gentleman-parson or gentleman-doctor? 
. . . When the two words are tied together, one 
can’t help feeling that if you are talking to the 
farmer, the gentleman may be looking over his 
shoulder, ready to take umbrage. And you must 
mind yourself with the gentleman, or the farmer will 
nail you to a bargain.” And she describes one neatly 
enough as having given “avery good performance of 
the British agriculturalist. Hearty, a little bluff ; plain 
people, you know; that sort of thing. Farmer very 
much to the front. But I believe that among people 
of his own class the gentleman occupies the stage 
rather overwhelmingly.” But the real arraignment 
is directed, not against his manners, but against his 
dealings. ‘“ Their work is on the Stock Exchange— 
I mean the Market; it is the same thing, varied by 
an occasional canter over the farm.” The labourers 
could understand the old-fashioned farmer, who wags 
a man and the master of men. But these white- 
handed gentry have reduced the whole thing to 
machinery, put in motion and driven from an office, 
and the machine is all but automatic. “It wants a 
head at the handles of the levers, that is all. It 
crushes and it pinches; it squeezes the last ounce of 
work out of the labourer,and chucks him away whenit 
is done, and all from such a remoteness of superiority 
that no cry ever reaches the gentleman-driver who 
delicately manipulates the gear.” Add to this a 
clergy with (it is hinted) the old Anglican tricks 
of making friends with the rich and patronising 
rather than championing the poor, and you have 
a dismal picture indeed. The very services of the 
Church can be made to save the employer’s pocket: 
witness the harvest festivals which have superseded 
the feasts where master and men met together to 
rejoice over their accomplished labours— 


If you gives men a feast, it do come at the least 
To a shillin’ and more by the man; 

But if you do call it a Church Festival 
*Tis a more economical plan. 


The parable is too gloomy, far too gloomy, to be 
applied in all its parts to all parts of England. 
“ J. Kent” is writing of Norfolk, where (as I gather) 
the yeoman and the small farmer—men of the soil 
—have not been able to keep up the fight against 
poverty, so desperately, so heroically waged against 
odds, and still obstinately waged in some counties. 
But all over England the tale is true in some 
degree. The yeoman class is dying out; the 
small farmers are hopelessly in debt to the banks; 
the labourers pray that their children may do 
anything rather than stick to the land; and their 
children would not remain if entreated, but flock 
into the towns. A very old story, is it not?—so old 
and familiar by this time that men have come to 
accept the thing as irremediable. When, by the 
establishment of Parish Councils, some attempt was 
made to give the villager’s life the attraction of 
responsibility and the little dignity which comes 
of responsibility, we were told that the labourers 
would probably prefer a circus—surely one of the 
meanest gibes ever uttered, and the meaner because 
of the truth in it. For whose fault was it if they 
did prefer a circus ? 


But it is not only the labourer’s children who 
must go to town for their livelihood. Can you tell 
me of any class in which the town and office or 
study-work is not a condition of making money: of 
any calling or profession (outside of the Army or the 
Navy) in which your son will be able to spend the 
best part of his working-time in the open air? The 
very attitude which those authors who write about 
country life have come insensibly to adopt towards 
their readers is dismally significant. Nobody, sitting 
down to write a story about London, would begin 
by saying that Bond Street unites Oxford Street 
and Piccadilly, or indulge in a long description of its 


wooden pavement. The reader, it 1s assumed, will 
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be acquainted with these things. But it is not 
assumed that the reader knows the difference 
between mangolds and turnips, a beech and a 
hornbeam, or that he can tell a hawk from a 
hernshaw when the wind's in the east. These 
nuances (save the mark!) must be carefully ex- 
plained to him in the intervals of the tale, while 
he trots beside his instructor like a Tommy Merton 
in the grasp of Mr. Barlow. Now to those who 
believe that a nation, to be enduringly vigorous, 
must have its roots in the soil, and a Sabine 
stock to feed the new generations with strong 
men, this is a distressing symptom. Our naval 
experts wax fat and kick us over the possible 
failure of our food supplies. But where are our 
supplies of blood and muscle to come from? We 
cannot import them. And yet in the long run 
Great Britain will have to be saved by Britons, 
not by Sikhs or Ghoorkas. We are all for the 
consumer in these days: but there are thoughtful 
men still living in the country who believe that 
both parties living in the state will have, before 
long, to lend an ear to the hard case of the 
producer, and grapple with it instead of higgling 
over the catechisms which are to be thrust down 
the open mouths of his little ones. 


“A Harvest Festival,” although its note is 
restrained and its story set forth without passion, 
contains @ genuine tragedy in a genuinely tragical 
setting. The authoress finds the motive-force for 
her tragedy in the cold cruelty of the “ gentleman- 
farmer’ class, helped out by Anglo-Saxon snobbish- 
ness and clerical apathy. Her chorus is stoical and 
sardonic, as a chorus of English farm-labourers 
should be. But there is a second chorus: the clergy- 
man’s daughter and her ex-colonial lover, who can 
at once appreciate what is happening, as spectators, 
and deplore it with the feelings which are doubtless 
the writer’s own and suggested this sorrowful tale, 
which is well worth reading and perpending. 

A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


A HERO PAINTED BY HIS WORSHIPPER. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

BisMARCK: SoME Secret Paces or His History. Being 
a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty-five years’ 
official and private intercourse with the great Chancellor, 
3vols. London: Maemillan & Co. 


LTHOUGH, as was remarked in the former 
y article upon this book, Dr. Busch does give us 
some materials which the historian will value, the 
chief merit and the supreme interest of his work 
lie in the picture therein presented of a man who 
seems likely to hold a leading place in the annals 
of his country, and, indeed, of modern Europe, during 
as long a future as can be imagined. Heis notin the 
least like Luther, to whom his worshipper compares 
him, nor is he even like the Emperor Charles V. 
or I'vederick IJ. of Prussia; but his fame will 
latt as long as theirs, and he is at least as 
peculiar and remarkable a figure. Nothing else that 
has been written about him gives nearly as 
distinct and vivid an impression of him as do the 
conversations recorded in this Diary. Probably 
nothing hereafter to be published will, in this 
respect, approach it, because we have here the 
very maximum of indiscretion. Not even in pri- 
vate letters does a man express himself with such 
frankness and recklessness as the great diplomatist 
did in his talk to this admirer, and continued to do 
after he knew perfectly weil that everything was 
being remembered to be written down and eventually 
published. 

It would be idle to deny that the picture pre- 
sented is anything but an attractive one. Bismarck 
Was, if not specially selfish in the common sense of 





the term, entirely self-centred. He seems to have 
had no friendships except those of interest, no 
wish to help or befriend any human being out- 
side his own family. He had no devotion to the 
sovereigns he served, nor the least compunction in 
exposing their weaknesses. He showed no sym- 
pathy for any good causes, whether religious or 
philanthropic. Though not wilfully cruel, he was 
indifferent to human suffering, and felt little if 
any regret in inflicting it. He was not above a 
petty maliciousness which enjoyed the discomfiture 
of others. In money matters he was certainly not 
generous, and (although the fact is not adverted 
to in these volumes) would even seem to have 
been parsimonious. His pride, great as it was, 
did not give him real dignity of character, as the 
querulous and carping years after his fall in 1890 
showed painfully. Save that he loved the solitude, 
and may have appreciated the beauty, of his Varzin 
woods, his tastes and pleasures were mostly of a 
rude and coarse kind, for he was immoderate in 
eating and drinking, with apparently little liking 
for literature or art. He had a certain sort of 
honour—that is to say, he thought it would be 
shabby to forsake the old king in a time of 
danger, and he called it “ugly” for a Minister to 
use State secrets for gambling on the Stock Ex- 
change. But he had absolutely no regard for 
truth, and was at all times ready to tell a lie or 
to instruct others to lie on his behalf when occasion 
arose. In his view the end prescribed the means, 
and all means were equally at the statesman’s 
command. Even the published records of Prussian 
policy during his long term of power had not 
prepared us for so complete an indifference to the 
ordinary rules which are surposed to govern the 
conduct of public men and the intercourse of civilised 
States. The manner in which he contrived to bring 
about the war of 1870 is quoted as the most remark- 
able incident of this audacity, but the numerous 
smaller cases scattered through these volumes in 
which we find him training and prompting his subsi- 
dised press to acts of dishonesty are more instruc- 
tive; for in the case of 1870 he might fairly think 
that as the French would fight sooner or later, his 
conduct in precipitating the conflict had a sort of 
justification. Not that there is any attempt in the 
book to find justification. What strikes us in 
reading it is that no justification seems to be 
thought necessary either by Dr. Busch or by Bis 
marck himself, 

Against these harsh and repellent features what 
good qualities are there to be set? There is a rather 
grim humour, which sometimes passes into bonhomie, 
and makes one feel that the great man could be 
extremely pleasant when he liked to be so. There is 
an occasional touch of human feeling such as that 
shown to the wounded Pole for whom the Chancellor 
got something he could read in his own language. 
There is a genuine devotion to the interests of Prussia 
and of Germany as a whole. Feeling himself to be,as 
indeed he was, by far the strongest man Prussia or 
Germany had to guide the ship of State, his love of 
power assumes the form of patriotism, and may be 
reckoned as much a merit as a fault. But, above all, 
there was an immense reservoir of courage and of 
force. He knew no fear, either physical or moral, 
and he needed no one’s encouragement in facing 
danger. He was capable of violent excitement 
(vide the curious story of his convulsive sobbings 
when during the war of 1866 against Austria 
it seemed likely that his sound counsels would be 
rejected—Vol. II., p. 326), but such fits never dis- 
turbed the clearness of his mental vision, nor affected 
the iron firmness of his will. For that firmness and 
that mental vision no praise can be too high. 
Whatever others might say, whatever obstacles his 
parliamentary opponents might throw in his path, 
whatever intrigues might be woven against him in 
Court circles, he held steadily upon his way, and 
during his twenty-eight years of power overcame all 
resistance except that of the Roman Church. His 
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grasp of the political relations of the Powers of 
Europe was amazing, and his promptitude in dealing 
with each change in their relatjons scarcely less so. 
Few men have possessed in equal measure the gift of 
seeing facts just as they are, without being biased 
by their wishes—as happens to most of us—or 
fascinated by their hopes, like Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Gladstone, or deceived and rendered reckless by 
their imagination, as even Napoleon often was. 
This complete freedom from illusions, joined to a 
cynical view of mankind and a somewhat brutal 
temper, made him the great example in modern 


history of what his countrymen have called, forming 
the conception from what he showed and taught 


them, by the name of Realpolilik—a policy which 
regards only solid and material interests, bases 
itself upon force, and ignores all but the hard anc 
selfish sides of human nature. It is a policy much 
in favour with those who have suneceeded Bismarck, 
and indeed with the majority of the ruling classes in 
Germany. They have even bettered his teaching. 
With all his cynicism, he never took to his bosom 
@ monarch who had just massacred a hundred 
thousand innocent subjects. 

This vigorous grasp of facts, which served him 
so well in the sphere of international politics, and at 
all times when he had to deal mainly with men—for 
he was a penetrating judge of character—was not 
sufiicient when he had to frame comprehensive 
schemes of domestic legislation. He disliked theory, 
hated systems, thought that a statesman could get 
on very well without any mastery of economic 
questions. Seeing the price of corn fall, and being, 
as himself a landowner, in sympathy with the 
agricultural classes, he threw his influence on the 
Protectionist side. Nor was this his only mis- 
take. He miscalculated the strength which the 
Pope and the Roman Catholic clergy of Germany 
could exert when he entered on that famous 
struggle with them (the Aullurkampf), from 
which he emerged with some loss of prestige. It 
would also appear—though this is a point on 
which foreigners must speak with diffidence—that 
in his anti-Socialist legislation he went too far and 
failed to effect his object. But these errors, though 
they show the limitation of his powers, do not 
affect the impression of extraordinary strength and 
momentum which those powers make upon us. 
They are well reproduced in his talk, as reported 
by Dr. Busch. There is not much that is per- 
manently instructive in that talk, either in the line 
of politics or in any other; but there are many 
admirably terse, clear, vigorous judgments on men 
and things, all instinct with life, all witnessing to 
an intellect of wonderful swiftness and keenness. 

That he was religious in his way has long been 
known, and need not cause surprise, for many men 
even less scrupulous than he was have been even 
more persuaded of their own piety. He carried 
about with him, and apparently read at night, 
Moravian books of devotion chosen (it would seem) 
by his wife; and he certainly conceived himself to 
have a sense of duty to God (see Vol. IL, p. 328). 
But it is not a little curious to find that he was also 
superstitious. He disliked beginning an enterprise 
on a Friday, and he had some measure of belief in 
the appearance of ghosts. There is nothing to 
show that he bad thought deeply on any but prac- 
tical questions, nor is superstition incompatible with 
the utmost practicality. It is, indeed, particularly 
apt to lodge in non-speculative minds. 

The portrait whose main features we have sought 
to convey may seem unamiable. It is hard to 
imagine a man, not wicked in the vulgar sense of 
the word, who was less fitted to awaken affection; 
and of affection he seems to have received, from 
those who were in personal contact with him, very 
little indeed. The German people, of course, admired 
him, and even in a sense loved him: for was he not 
the founder of their new empire, the builder up of 
their political unity and greatness? So many another 
man far less brilliant than Bismarck has been loved 





by the masses while disliked by nearly all who 
knew him personally. Here in England we can he 
more impartial. No sense of gratitude clouds our 
judgment, for he did not like the English, though he 
had a great respect for their energy and their wealth, 
We see all the ‘faults clearly, yet, in spite of all the 
fauits, most of us will end by owning to a certain 
liking for the great Chancellor. These forcible and 
dominant characters, standing alone and content 
to stand alone, fighting for great world-historica} 
objects, striding straight to their goal, express- 
ing themselves with hearty frankness, brushing 
aside the smali delusions and illusions which 
beguile or confuse ordinary minds, are so rare that 
one cannot separate the pleasure which they cause 
us from a gratitude to them for having given us that 
pleasure. How much does not one pardon to Julius 
Cresar? Cresar was, no doubt, a likeable man with 
far more personal charm as well as far more 
magnanimity than Bismarck shows. But Bismarck 
also belongs to those who are strong enough and 
large enough to permit us to judge them rather 
by the place they will hold in history than by the 


’ 


lights and shadows of their personal character. 
5 


A CORNER OF THE FAR EAST, 


CAMPING AND TRAMPING IN Matnaya: Fifteen Years 
Pioneering in the Native States of the Malay Peninsula. 
By Ambrose B. Rathborne, F.R.G.S. London: Swa 


Sonnenschein & Co. 


THIs book may be commended as a _ substantial 
contribution to our knowledge of the native states 
of Malaya, and, still more, as offering to stay-at- 
home English people a refreshing dip into a region 
still little known, and as foreign morally as geo- 
graphically, In the way of concrete narrative the 
reader picks up a satisfying all-round knowledge of 
the country—geographical, floral, faunal, ethnical, 
religious, political, agricultural, architectural, indus- 
trial, social, culinary, sporting. The book traverses 
Malaya and its hinterlands, the native States of 
Sungei Ujong, Selangor, Perak, Penang, the Dindings, 
&c. Everywhere the reader breathes (innocuously) 
the hot moist air of jungle, swamp, tropical forest, 
relieved here and there by paddy-iield, coffee 
plantation, tin mines. The book is no compilation, 
drawing, indeed, very little of its material from other 
books. Nor is it a heap of notes. The book is a 
straightforward record of facts direct from the life. 
As the author says in his short preface, the book 
has been written by a hand more accustomed to 
wield the parang than the pen. In point of literary 
finish the sentences are often not everything desir- 
able. But the tone of the book is serious and manly, 
free of every trace of egoism. All native Malaya, 
as it pictured itself in the unprejudiced, observant, 
humane eyes of the author, is faithfully transcribed 
in the book, which will profit not only the reader 
wanting special information, or the anthropologist 
studious of men ina savage state in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, but the general reader as well, 
to whom a piece of this earth and of humanity is 
interesting for its own sake. 

The reader gets a fair plunge at the outset into 
the new climate. The author crossed from Singapore 
to Johor in a boat long and shallow, crank and 
narrow, only six inches freeboard. The crew com- 
prised five Malays; the helmsman, a fine, strongly- 
built, powerful man, an excellent sailor, pleasant 
mannered, companionable, amusing, with plenty of 
energy and decision in him, with whom, later on, the 
author made many expeditions. Withal, however, 
he was a little uncanny in his habits. He had 4 
trick of ingratiating himself into the confidence of 
some unsuspecting Chinese trader, and, dangling 
before him the prospect of rich gains, the two would 
make for one of the many islets along the coast. No 
Chinaman ever returned from the venture, nor did 
the Malay authorities make any inquiry. In the 
narrow passage breezes spring up fitfully. Thecrew 
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poisted sail. To steady the boat, ropes were fastened 
tothe mast. In loops at the lower end of the ropes 
crouched some of the crew. At each stronger puff 
of wind the looped sailors would push off from the 
poat with their toes against the gunwale, craning 
their bodies over the water, and thus counteracting 
each gust, prevent the boat from turning turtle. 
The number of men hanging out registers the strength 
of the wind as a one, two, or more man breeze. 

One does not proceed far in the book without 
learning a good deal about the Malays. Their children 
play about uncontrolled. The women cook, carry 
water, see to the house, work in the fields. The men 
build the houses, collect rattan, fence the grounds, 
eatch fish and game, seek fruits and roots, drive the 
buffalo at the plough. The Malays are slow at 
acquiring confidence, instinctively courteous, graceful, 
reserved, neither taking liberties nor letting others 
take liberties with them, averse to coarseness, 
indolent, not given to boasting. They are plucky, 
and maintain their self-control under circumstances 
of unwonted trial. Though callous to suffering, 
they are kind to their children. In argument they 
do not argue, but, ostensibly failing in with the 
opinion of the disputant, they keep their own 
opinion to themselves; or, according to their own 
confession, “they divide their face, allowing the 
outer half to the disputant, but keeping the inner 
half to themselves.” The Jakuns—supposed to be 
descendants of the aborigines—hbaunt the jungle, 
hidden in retired spots where they are not easily 
discovered. [Excessively shy, they scuttle away at 
a stranger’s approach. Smail but well built, with 
noses sharper and smaller than those of the Malays, 
they live on jungle roots, rats and other rodents, 
which they trap, or monkeys and larger animals, 
which they kill by poisoned darts from long blow- 
pipes. 

Mr. Rathborne, always in the background, yet 
reports a sorry bit of red-tapism. By hard toil and 
the exercise of much humane diplomacy he converted 
ajungle on the spurs of Gunong Brembong into a 
coffee plantation. The work throve; coffee bushes 
in flourishing foliage covered the erst waste jungle. 
Fever had abated, houses had heen erected for 
labourers. All that was needed were hands from 
India to pick the crops. The principle of the 
employment of natives of India in the Malayan 
States had been agreed to in 1876 by the Secretaries 
of State for India and the Colonies. Yet it took 
from 1878 to 1885 before the Colonial and Indian 
Governments finally acceded to the representations 
of three successive Colonial Governors. The planta- 
tions were opened on the understanding that there 
would be no doubt about procuring Tamil labour 
long before the ingathering of crops. Three hundred 
and sixty acres of luxuriant coffee in full bearing, 
achieved by sore toil and peril of life, had to be 
abandoned. 


PHASES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Taz AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. By C. 1. Wells, Ph.D. (“ Eras of 
the Christian Church” Series.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
Tue Ecumenicant Councits. By William P. C. Du Bose 
8.T.D. With an Introduction by Thos. F. Gailor, D.D. 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Tennessee. (‘ Eras of the Christian 
Church” Series.) (Same Publishers.) 
THE age of Charlemagne is the European seed-time. 
It has the special and inalienable interest which be- 
longs to a time of beginnings. It was then that the 
great outline-features of the European historical land- 
scape, which were to determine later events, showed 
themselves. The spirit as well as the insignia of empire 
crossed the Alps. Missionary monks laid the found- 
ations of civilisation and culture among barbarian 
Peoples, National literatures were born. The schools 
of Charles the Great contained the embryos of the 
medieval universities. Scholasticism was formed 
luto a great educational instrument. France, Brit- 
in, Germany, began the experiences which produced 
4 distinct national consciousness. Out of a fraternity 





of leading bishoprics there emerged the Roman 
Papacy, fairly embarked on its career of strenuous 
service and impious claims. 


Not God thou art nor man, neither, and yet between, 
Whom God himself has made his partner and ally, 
Sharing with thee the universal sway, 

Desiring not alone to govern all, 

Bui giving earth to thee, reserving heaven to himself. (p. 120.) 
The men who laid the foundation for that claim 
were the popes of this age. 

It could not have been the age of great beginnings 
had it not also been an age of great men—Leo and 
Gregory the Great, Boniface and Alcuin and Bede, 
Gottschalk and John Scotus Erigena, Clovis, Charles 
Martel, Pippin and, greatest of all, the great Charles 
himself. These are figures which would fill any 
canvas, and they are worthy of the hand of the 
finest draughtsman. 

This monograph on the “ Age of Charlemagne” 
creates greater expectations than it realises. It is 
good, but not very good. It has the primary virtue 
of giving a good deal of the original authorities. 
That, where the originals are so interesting, is a 
quality which covers a multitude of failings. The 
extracts from Einhard are capital, well chosen, well 
rendered, and full of vivid interest. There are 
excellent quotations from the papal correspondence. 
It is worth many pages describing the schools of 
Charlemagne to have “the disputation of Pippin 
the most royal and noble youth with Albinus the 
pedagogue.” The chapters are short and readable, 
Now and then a phase of development is summed 
up in a striking phrase, as when it is said of the 
rapid Caristianising of barbarian peoples, “ baptism 
was regarded as the symbol of their entrance into 
the Kingdom of the Franks rather than into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” As in the earlier volumes of 
the series the bibliography, though not exhaustive, 
is extensive and useful. But the book, as a whole, 
lacks organisation. It reads like a badly told novel, 
where the thread of the story is constantly inter- 
rupted to tell the family history for the last hun- 
dred years of some freshly introduced character. 
It fails to distinguish between facts of permanent 
importance and details which were important only 
to those who took part in them. And sins of repeti- 
tion point reproaches at inevitable sins of omission. 

Professor Wells has an odd way of introducing 
secondary authorities :—“ Bryce is right” (p. 210); 
“Tt is hardly necessary to observe, says Bury in a 
very important passage” (p. 222); “Dr. Mombert 
has given us” (p. 328). The general reader would 
hardly require this volume of the “Eras of the 
Church ” were he already familiar with all the autho- 
rities introduced in this way, and in any case the 
conversational introduction of other authors in this 
fashion is hard to excuse. There are flowers of 
rhetoric like this, “his kingdom was drowned in 
seas of its own blood,” and colloquialisms such as 
“Charles not wishing to antagonise the Greeks.” 
Indeed, it is a feature of these American Eras so 
far that they have only one style. They are all 
rhetorical in form rather than literary, and their 
eccentricities have the stamp of the new journalism. 
We are much reminded just now that the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon peopie speak the same 
tongue. That may be so. It is the greater mis- 
fortune that the language which they write should 
not also be the same. 

Professor Da Bose has added an _ interesting 
volume to the series. About that there can be no 
doubt. Whether it ought to appear under this title 
is a good deal more doubtful. His avowed purpose 
is to give a philosophical interpretation of events 
rather than an account of the events themselves. 
He has a great deal to say about the subject-matter 
of the councils, but much less about the councils than 
might be expected in a history purporting to deal 
with them. The author’s own interest lies in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and in that doctrine he 
is specially concerned to vindicate the totality of 
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our Lord's manhood, If the book had been a 
treatise on this subject, illustrated by the history of 
the doctrine down to S. John of Damascus, it would 
have deserved high and unusual praise. It is stimu- 
lating, suggestive, candid, and explicit. If it some- 
times fails to convince as to what Arius or 
Appollinaris meant, it leaves no doubt whatever 
as to what Professor Du Bose thinks on the supreme 
and most vital subject of the Christian faith. It is 
a serious attempt to outline a doctrine of Incarnation 
which shall be scriptural, catholic, and true in itself, 
and at the same time be not a mere affirmation, but 
a truth grasped and assimilated with the aid of 
every modern auxiliary which philosophy or science 
can supply. 

The thesis of the book is that in the person of 
Jesus Christ there is manifested the essential truth 
and the whole truth of man in relation to God and 
of God in relation to man. The problem of the 
person of Jesus Christ becomes the “impulse and 
starting point of an entire science of God, of man, 
and of the essential, true, and final relation between 
God and man.” How Professor Du Bose deals with 
the problem may be gathered from the following 
bold and striking passage :— 


The fact simply is that the actual and historical Jesus Christ, 
the Christ of the Gospels and the Church, was a man with a 
human will and human freedom, who, by the grace of God, 
through his human faith overcame sin and destroyed death, and 
so redeemed and exalted human nature and human life to its 
true human destiny of oneness with God and eternal life; and 
in his humanity, which is ours, onee sinful now holy, onee dead 
and now alive, we are all now sanctified and risen. The true 
Christian explanation of this act and fact is that as it is human, 
so also is it divine, and that there could have been no such 
human act that was not divine; that Jesus Christ, as man, so 
realised in himself the divine reality of humanity, because, as 
God, he so humanly realised himself in humanity. And, more- 
over, not only was the complete humanity of our Lord an 
historical fact, but only as human could he have been really 
divine. God fulfils himself in, and not instead of, or as a 
substitute for, his works, whether they are natural or spiritual. 
We repeat that a redeeming God only reveals himself in a 
redeemed humanity. 


This thesis is reiterated and illustrated in the 
discussion of each heresy in succession. It is natural 
that Nestorians and Adoptionists should find in 
Professor Du Bose an interested and sympathetic 
expositor. These sections are particularly well done. 
The author has a keen scent for every form of 
Docetism ancient or modern, and is particularly 
successful in showing how every form of thought 
whici deprives our Lord's manhood of complete 
reality, impairs an atonement which depends for its 
efficacy on the solidarity of the race. 

The presence of a purpose in which the author is 
evidently much interested gives the book a sustained 
interest, but it obviously militates against its value 
as a history of the ecumenical councils. The reader 
is introduced to the Arian controversy in these 
words: “ The circumstances of the outbreak of this 
heresy are too familiar to require narration in 
detail.” This is very slipshod. It suggests that 
either the author found it too much trouble to 
refresh his memory with mere facts, or else that he 
forgot that he was writing a popular monograph. 
When one remembers how interesting Mr. Gwatkin 
has made the Arian period, in a series of “ epochs” 
similar in purpose to these “ eras,” 





one feels that the | 


general reader, for whom the series is intended, is | 


being carelessly cut off from a subject of genuine 
interest. 

It is » cardinal fault in a writer of history that 
he should have no eye for an historical situation. 
Professor Du Bose has none, and no amount of 
philosophical interpretation of events can quite 
compensate for its absence in a period which is full 
of striking personalities and situations. Athanasius 


the reader is left to surmise or discover for himself 
one-half of their historical interest. The author has 
evidently had some misgivings on this point himself, 
and has had an introduction of seventy-three pages 
prefixed by another hand. But the book would have 
been better without an introduction which is a mere 
catalogue of events and quotations, sometimes con. 
fusing the reader by supplying two accounts of the 
same event, and with no vital relation to the book 
which it introduces. 

The strong points of the book are its fairness, 
candour, and freshness. The work of Leo and of 
Cyril could hardly be better described. The heretics 
are well treated, and the contribution which each 
made to the Catholic doctrine is clearly defined. It 
is the product of a wide and liberal culture. It has 
a philosophical breadth which is refreshing in g 
book dealing with so technical a subject. It breathes 
throughout the conviction that if you go deep 
enough into man you will find God. 

There are some weak points which ought not to 
have been left to mar an able book. The author has 
no sense of the function of the paragraph. There 
are unbroken pages of type very wearying to the 
eye. This is made worse by deficiencies of punctu- 
ation. There are eccentricities of phrase which 
appal an English reader :—‘‘ The science of that 
supernature” (p. 84); “If there is in Jesus Christ 
such a divine as the Church holds there is” (p. 3); 
“The Logos is man the eternal of him, and man is 
the Logos the temporal of him” (p. 185); “The 
authority of the church, the authority of the scrip- 
tures, the authority of God, are all a very great deal 
along with the authority of a really universal human 
experience—which means all that truly experiences 
(p. 46). Peeuliarities of this kind—-to use no harder 
name—recur so frequently that they create a sug- 
gestion of the hurry and hand-to-mouth methods of 
the lecture-room. If the book consists of lectures 
intended to be delivered vivd voce, it is a pity that 
more pains have not been taken to prepare them for 
the “persons of ordinary leisure” whom the series 
aims at reaching. It is only by a stretch of terms 
—a stretch as broad as the Atlantic—that a book 
with so many untranslated Greek words and s0 
much untranslatable English can be described as 2 
popular monograph. 


A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT. 


Marie ANTOINETTE. By Clara Tschudi. Authorised Trans- 
lation by E. M. Cope. London: Swan Sonnenschen 


& Co. 


WowmeEN have been among the most severe critics of 
Marie Antoinette. More than one female (if not 
feminine) writer has spoken of that unhappy queen 
in a manner which irresistibly reminds one of the 
kind of curate’s wife who looks upon every attractive 
woman as necessarily engaged in the deluding of 
men and the promulgation of imperfect codes of 
morality. Marie Antoinette was high-born, was 
beautiful, was fascinating: she would have looked 
upon the female critic as a kind of village school- 
master masquerading in petticoats: therefore Marie 
Antoinette was “bad.” The reasoning is automatic, 
and the critic is entirely unconscious of its action: 
but it is at work. For one may be a walking 
encyclop:edia of historical details, and yet uncon- 
sciously yield to petty prejudices of class or persona 
feeling. It is at least as difficult to judge of the 
character of an eighteenth-century queen as it is to 
do justice to one’s sister. And clever women aré 
not usually noticed as erring on the side of leniency 
in criticising their sisters, 7 
Fréken Clara Tschudi, a Norwegian lady of Swiss 


| descent, has approached her subject in quite another 


was a fascinating personality as well as a great | 


theologian; Constantine is an interesting man as 


well as a strong emperor: Gregory of Nazianzum 
and Basil have striking personal histories as well as 
places in the evolution of theological thought; but 


| fortress. 


spirit than this. Not hers to offer an instance ot 
woman's inhumanity to woman, not hers to cast 
more dust upon the captured chételaine of a fallen 
Friken Tschudi is not irritated in the 
least by Marie Antoinette’s having been the white 
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target which was missed by so many stained arrows 
of Cupid. Still less is she prepared to believe that 
the wife of a king and the daughter of an empress is 
sure to be found wanting in mental ballast or to 
be perceived to cherish all manner of contempt for 
the honest realities and moralities of life. Fréken 
Tschudi has simply aimed at writing a continuous 
narrative of Marie Antoinette’s life which shall set 
forth in an interesting manner all the incidents 
which are vital to a knowledge of that queen’s 
career. And the result of her studies of mémwires 
and letters is a big volume of 460 pages written in 
such a bright and natural manner that it must 
be carefully kept from tall high-school girls until the 
Christmas holidays bring long wet evenings free 
from the claims of lesson-books. On the first 
January day that the father of such girls needs 
several quiet hours at home with his accounts and 
correspondence he will do well to produce Friken 
Techudi’s volume, and to suggest its being read 
aioud “ for a little while” in tue girls’ “own room.” 

It redounds to the honour of Carlyle that the 
insight of genius enabled him to overpass the 
limitations of his sex and of his type in all 
that he says of Marie Antoinette in his “ French 
Revolution.” In his pages “the mawkish, the 
unmanly” tendency of many modern historians 
to belittle the French queen find no more place 
than they do in the work of Friken Tschudi. 
For the latter writer has undoubtedly taken a 
thoroughly sensible view of the character and 
career of her whom Carlyle sees at first as “a fair 
young daughter of Time ... . a reality, 
and yet a magic vision” and at last as “ the imperial 
woman,” every inch a queen, who unfalteringly faced 
the “hideous Indictment” and the insults of Hébert 
at her trial. Friéken Tschudi evidently wishes her 
readers to be guided by a womanly hand to see the 
Marie Antoinette of fact—a queen neither wise nor 
wicked, but very woman of very woman in all her 
works and ways. In the course of this attempt the 
authoress deals very fully, if popularly, with all the 
important parts of Marie Antoinette’s career. 

Friéken Tschudi's treatment of the early follies of 
the queen’s life in France is in accordance with Mr. 
Morse Stephens’s verdict that “the little princess 
must be pitied, who had received no education to 
teach her better, and who at times showed the real 
generosity of a noble nature.” She perceives that 
the queen was a wayward but not unfaithful wife 
even when appearances were blackest. And of all 
the dangerous courtiers who succeeded one another 
in hating or misleading “ the Austrian” beauty, of 
all the gallant friends (such as Count Fersen) who 
wished to save the unwise but grossly misrepresented 
queen, of all those who wronged or succoured the 
agonised widow and mother, our authoress strives to 
give an unbiased as well as a graphic account. We 
consider that on the whole she strives successfully. 
So that when Friken Tschudi’s English publishers 
issue her book with an indea, we shall hope to see it 
well known as a prize-book for good schools. The 
edition before us is essentially one to give to a cul- 
tured woman as a birthday present: the portrait 
of Marie Antoinette, reproduced in colours from the 
picture in the Jones Collection, is literally superb. 

And as for Marie Antoinette, is it not written in 
all the experience of the world that a clever beauty 
needs the wisest of teachers, the most manly and 
judicious of husbands? Let us indeed wonder that 
the wife of Louis XVI., the sister-in-law and friend 
of the Comte d’Artois, had not more follies to 
repent of when the bitter end came on October 
16th, 1793. 


TOLSTOY ON ART. 


Wgat 1s Art? By Leo Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian 
by Aylmer Maude. London: Brotherhood Co. 


Ix Spite of its bizarre conclusions, we take it that 
* What is Art?” is a work of more significance 
2 esthetics than any that has appeared for a 





generation. It is a piece of polemics that throws an 
amazingly strong light over a field that is ordinarily 
parcelled out among a hundred specialists, a piece 
of polemics that casts the angry glare of a bonfire 
over a field lit by the flickering candles of the art 
critics. “ What is Art?” is great in significance, 
not because its dicta are just or sane, not because 
Tolstoi has made a patient, or subtle, or compre- 
hensive examination of modern art, but because in 
it speaks the voice of a great moralist, smothering 
and deforming the instinct of a great artist; and in 
it one sees a great brain at war with itself, busy at 
work evolving a most curious psychological docu- 
ment to illustrate vividly the eternal quarrel of 
the followers of the Good with the followers of the 
Beautiful. 

We are inclined to lay the more stress on the 
significance of “ What is Art?” since contemporary 
criticism, under the temptation of attacking the 
book's conclusions, will be in danger of losing sight 
of its positive value. Thus, in a journal specially 
devoted to Literature, we read :— 


. . . the melancholy case of the eminent Russian novelist, Count 
Leo Tolstoi ... there never was any reason for inferring 
from the powers revealed in this (“ Anna Karenina”) and other 
works of tiction that Count Tolstoi’s opinions on the philosophy 
of art would be worth the paper on which they are written .. . 
The creative and the analytic faculty may, of course, co-exist, 
but there is no special connection between them, and one of 
them does not in the least presuppose the other. Even if 
there were any such presumption, Count Tolstoi has profusely 
rebutted it. 


To this unhappy piece of reasoning we may reply 
first, that Tolstoy’s creative genius, as exemplified in 
his novels, is allied so intimately with, and springs 
so largely from, an extraordinary analytic power 
that we have every reason to expect, what, indeed, 
we actually find, that “ What is Art?” is strikingly 
rich in analyses of the artist’s and the moralist’s 
conception of art; and, secondly, that for a critic to 
adopt this de haut en bas manner towards a great 
thinker because the latter’s theories are demonstrably 
false is to mistake the function of criticism alto- 
gether. Says the superior critic of the literary 
journal aforesaid :— 


. . the notion of turning for guidance to a Russian man of 
letters, of whom all we know outside his literary record is that 
he has embraced Socialism on much the same grounds of con- 
viction as a Sunday-afternoon listener to a Hyde Park orator, 
and “found religion’ in much the same spirit as one of the 
“ Hallelujah lasses ” of the Salvation Army, is, on the face of it, 
absurd. 


“Turning for guidance!” The critic who thus 
avows his total ignorance of what Tolstoy's religious 
attitude is significant of in the life and problems 
of modern Russia had best turn for guidance to 
de Vogiié’s “Le Roman Russe” before making 
English criticism a by-word for shallowness, for 
cheapness, and triviality of thought. 

Oa his death-bed, Turgeneff addressed Tolstoy 
thus :— 


My friend, go back to literature. Reflect that your gift has 
come to you whence all things come. How happy should I be 
if I could only think my entreaty would move you. As for me, 
I am done for. . 


But this powerful appeal was powerless to affect 
Tolstoy’s evolution from artist into moralist. The 
two diverse elements had always existed in him, as 
we see in an early work, “ Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Adolescence,” as we see in Levin’s philosophic 
musings in “ Anna Karenina,” as we see even in that 
masterpiece of art, “The Death of Ivan Ilytch.” 
And now in “ What is Art?” we see the great 
author making a desperate attempt to reconcile art 
with his special creed; to find a place for it in his 
theory and practice of life; to use art as a great 
instrument for the attainment of “the growth of 
brotherhood among men.” And in this final defeat 
of the artist-nature within him, Tolstoy has so clearly 
defined the narrow stand-point of the moralist in 
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general that he has, in fact, dealt a heavy blow at 
Puritanism ; and while scattering brilliant aphorisms 
and deep truths in his attacks on modern art he 
has summed up once and for all the quarrel the 
Savonarolas and the Reformers have with art. 

The following passages give Tolstoy’s central 
contentions :— 


The estimation of the value of art (i.e. of the feelings it 
transmits) depends on people’s perception of the meaning of 
life. . . And what is good and what is evil is defined by what 
are termed religions. 

The religious perception of our time . . . is the consciousness 
that our well-being, both material and spiritual, individual and 
collective, temporal and eternal, lies in the growth of brother- 
hood among all men—in their loving harmony with all men. 

It is on the basis of this perception that we should 
appraise all the phenomena of our life, and, among the rest, our 
art also, choosing from all its realms whatever transmits feelings 
flowing from their religious perception . . . rejecting whatever 
is contrary to such perception. . 

Non-Christian art . . . while inviting some people together, 
makes that very union a cause of separation between these 
united people and others. . . Such is all patriotic art, with its 
anthems, poems, and monuments; such is all church art (i.e. 
the art of certain cults, with their images, statues, proces- 
sions). . . Such art is belated, and other non-Christian art. . . 


In working up to his main contention—that great 
and good art always flows from the highest religious 
perception in each age—Tolstoy very skilfully avails 
himself of certain phenomena in modern social life, 
and of certain unhealthy tendencies in decadent art, 
to fortify his own position Thus he triumphantly 
takes the example of a fashionable opera, and 
describes the enormous waste of human energy and 
the perversion of intelligence employed in the 
service of bad art; he takes the case of the typical 
poor French novel to show how limited in scope, 
unhealthy in effect, and essentially poor may be 
“class” or “society” art; he dwells on the corrup- 
tion of art by modern commercialism, of the manu- 
facture of spurious or counterfeit art for the pleasure 
of the rich; he very cleverly utilises the occasional 
failure or short-comings of great artists to demon- 
strate his main position that modern art is out of 
touch with the national life, that it is becoming 
“exclusive” to the verge of incomprehensibility, 
that it tends to pervert and not to fortify modern 
human activity. 

But all along Tolstoy's parti pris is obvious. He 
is not really concerned for art, he is concerned for 
the state of men’s souls, and, as his doctrine is ¢/ie 
growth of brotherhood among all men, he attacks 
great modern art on the reformer’s special pleas: 
as (a) that it perpetuates patriotic intoxication ; 
(b) that it is powerful in the service of false (i.e. 
Church) Christianity ; (c) that it is founded on the 
slavery of the masses, and so it is unjust; (d) that it 
lowers the importance of moral excellence in the 
average mind; (e) that it hides from the rich the 
meaningless, falseness, and dulness of their arti- 
ficial lives. And so far is he carried from Art by 
these reforming tendencies that he calis aloud, like 
another Savonarola, “ the efforts of those who arish to 
live rightly should be directed towards the destruc- 
tion of this art.” And finally we see Tolstoy losing 
sight of his inquiry altogether as to what art is, and 
saying of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony “ Whether I 
like it or not I am compelled to conclude that this 
work belongs to the category of bad art,” because it 
does not transmit the highest religious feeling, and 
does not unite all men in one common feeling, and is 
incomprehensible to a crowd of normal people. And 
Ruskin and Verlaine must be rejected in their turn 
as men who, having led immoral lives, “ lowered the 
standard of moral excellence,” and Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
Manet, Puvis de Chavannes, Burne-Jones, and Wagner 
are in turn accused of being false or belated or non- 
Christian in their art. 

But from what premises does Tolstoy start that 
he lands himself in such arbitrary conclusions? 
Very early he thus betrays his moral bias :— 


Goodness . . . is the highest, the eternal aim of our life. . . 
Beauty is nothing but what pleases us . .. the Good most 








often coincides with Victory over the passions . . . but beauty 
is at the root of all our passions. .. In its-If, truth js a 
goodness, and often it does not even coincide with it, 
With beauty truth has not even anything in common, byt 
for the most part is in contradiction to it, tor truth generally 
exposes the deception, and destroys illusion, which is the chief 
condition of beauty. 


Here we see that Tolstoy’s quarrel is (like all 
the great moralists’) with life itself, and so he falls 
foul of the passions which are the fundamental 
forces of life. He does not seek for truth or beauty ; 
he wants life to go in the direction of goodness. But 
the artist wanting life to go ifs way, and not good- 
ness’ way, delights in the passions’ manifestations, 
and he perpetuates them in his art in terms of 
beauty, and this beauty or enjoyment, “ being at the 
root of all our passions,” is a sort of imperishable 
essence of the forces of life—is eternal, indestructible, 
and appeals afresh to generations of men. Very 
early in his analysis Tolstoy gets rid of the concep- 
tion of beauty in art altogether; he ceases “fp 
consider art as a means of pleasure, and considers it 
as one of the conditions of human life,” and, having 
arbitrarily got rid of beauty, it is easy for him to 
formulate a very ingenious theory to the effect that 
the activity of art is based on the infectiousness of 
feeling. And so we arrive at the following defini. 
tion :— 


To evoke in oneself a feeling one has once experienced, and 
having evoked it in oneself, then, by means of movements, lines, 
colours, sounds, or forms expressed in words, so to transmit that 
feeling that others may experience the same feeling ; this is th 
activity of art. 


The reader will notice that there is here no refer- 
ence to the quality of the movements, lines, colours, 
sounds, or forms; that the indispensable element of 
beauty, or that which pleases, is slurred over alto- 
gether. And here is the point of departure at 
which Tolstoy diverges from the position of the 
artist, to finally reach the moralist’s conclusion that 
the Ninth Symphony is bad art. 

No doubt “What is Art ?” will call forth hundreds 
of indignant confutations of its tenets and its gospel 
from all parts of the Continent. Of the book’s value 
Wwe may merely say, in conclusion, that, however 
dogmatic are its theories of art, and however 
arbitrary and narrow are its conceptions of the part 
art should play in human life, the immense power 
and sincerity with which it is written will do more 
to forward an understanding of good art than will 
the just conceptions and conclusions of clever 
writers on :esthetics for generations to come. 


FICTION. 

Ropen’s Corner. By Henry Seton Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

JOHN SPLENDID. By Neil Munro. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

An Enemy TO THE KiNG. From the recently discovered 
Memoirs of the Sieur de la Tournoire. By R. M. Stepliens 
London: Methuen & Co. 

In “Roden’s Corner” Mr. Merriman tells us the 

story of one of those gigantic commercial adventures 

with which the world has become familiar in these 
days. They are adventures in which all the qualities 
that gave the heroes of bygone days their place in 
the world may be exhibited; courage, foresight, 
perseverancs, fortitude, and audacity all go to the 
making of the great commercial adventurer of to- 
day, just as they went to the making of the men 
who carried the empire of England further afield in 
the days of Elizabeth. But now, as then, these 
great virtues may be mingled with vices equally 
great on the part of the adventurers, and a brilliant 
commercial enterprise, boldly conceived and skilfully 
executed, may be as much a work of rapine and 
crime as one of Captain Kyd’s piratical cruises- 

This is the case with the enterprise which forms the 

theme of Mr. Merriman’s entertaining romance. The 

story hangs upon the formation of a “corner 23 
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malgamite. Malgamite, for the purpose of the novelist, 
is a substance essential to the manufacture of paper. 
Its production is one of the most dangerous of all 
dangerous occupations. The malgamite-makers are 
a feeble folk, scattered throughout the world, and 
as a rule they die of premature old age about the 
fortieth year. Mr. Roden, the hero of the “ corner” 
which bears his name, is a financier of the modern 
type, troubled perhaps even less than the ordinary 
financier is by anything in the nature of a conscience. 
Consciously, of course, he is not a villain. He has 
the manners and instincts of a gentleman, and his 
sister, who is one of the most attractive figures in 
Mr. Merriman’s story, is everything that could be 
desired in woman. But Roden’s mission in life is to 
make his million, and he is not particularly careful 
as to the muddiness of the roads by which he ad- 
yances to that end. He has a partner and con- 
federate, named Von Holzen, who supplies the 
positive element of criminality in the story, and 
who is as cruel and unscrupulous as the most brutal 
of Kyd’s lieutenants ever was. He it is who supplies 
the idea of the great malgamite corner, though it is 
by Roden’s commercial aptitude that the scheme is 
exploited. Von Holzen, after years of eager inquiry, 
has at last discovered a discarded process of malga- 
mite. It had been discarded because it was infinitely 
more dangerous than the ordinary method; but in 
the eyes of Von Holzen and Roden it had the 
supreme merit of costing a mere fraction of the sum 
required for the regular process. It is with the 
possession of this secret as their sole capital that 
they begin to create their corner. The initial step 
is to arouse the sympathy of a credulous public 
with the unfortunate workers in malgamite. They 
catch a shady philanthropist peer in London, and 
with his assistance found the society for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the workers in malgamite. 
Subscriptions flow in freely, and presently the 
committee of management—which consists of Lord 
Ferriby, the philanthropist; his nephew, Tony 
Cornish: an English soldier who wears the Victoria 
Cross, named Major White; and Roden himself— 
become possessed of ample means for beginning 
their operations. It is announced that works for 
the manufacture of malgamite by a new and 
innocent process have been erected in Holland, 
and the malgamite-makers throughout the world 
are invited to come to these works to pursue 
their labours under happier conditions than those 
which have hitherto surrounded them. Thus Roden 
and Von Holzen lure into their trap the whole 
body of malgamite-workers, and by doing so secure 
a monopoly of one of the indispensable manu- 
factures of the world. This is the groundwork 
upon which Mr. Merriman has built up a very 
strong story. its action, it is true, is developed 
rather slowly, but, when it once begins it is strikingly 
dramatic. The author paints the lay-figures in 
the fashionable philanthropic world of London with 
delightful skill and a delicate touch of humour. His 
bankers and merchants, including Roden, the half- 
Villain, seem to be drawn from life. Major White, 
the stolid soldier, who looks as though he were stupid, 
but who knows his duty and whet to do it, and 
Tony Cornish, the easy-going man about town, who 
has successfully concealed his brains from the outer 
world until the moment when he has to use them to 
save both his honour and his life, are admirably 
drawn. Butit is on the figure of Von Holzen that 
Mr. Merriman has concentrated his strength, and he 
has painted him for us as a type of the pirate of the 
nineteenth century, as merciless and masterful as 
his predecessor of three hundred years ago. There 
are many women in the book, too, who lighten its 
pages and help to advance its action. Of these, upon 
the whole, we like best Marguerite Wade, the 
banker’s daughter. She is a charming tomboy of the 
newest type, and would make “ Roden’s Corner” a 
book to be read, even if it lacked its other conspicu- 
ous merits. 

Varied influences are visible in the story which 





Mr. Neil Munro has given us under the title of 
“John Splendid,” but it is needless to trace the 
literary ancestry of a very fine piece of work which 
has distinct merits of its own. Mr. Munro knows 
his own purpose, and follows it throughout the story 
with steady aim. He has given us a tale of adven- 
ture of the kind which Stevenson and, after Steven- 
son, Crockett have made familiar to us. But there 
is so much more than mere adventure in “John 
Splendid” that now and again we seem to catch 
some faint, far-off echoes of Scott himself in its 
pages. For Mr. Munro gives us character as well as 
incident, and history—from the wide philosophic 
point of view—as well as romance. The adventures 
of his story are indeed, upon the whole, its least 
satisfactory feature. They are numerous and 
stirring ; they bespeak great ingenuity in invention, 
and they are narrated with more than ordinary care 
and skill. But they do not stir the blood of the 
reader as some simpler narratives have done. The 
very elaboration of the plot, the minute care in 
painting individual scenes, tends to weaken the 
effect upon the reader. Mr. Munro has still to learn 
the supreme art which enables the story-teller to 
reach the heart of his auditor with a few strokes of 
the pen. But when we turn from the mere story of 
adventure to the descriptions of individuals and 
types which the book gives us, we can have nothing 
but praise for “John Splendid.” Its author has 
made himself master of the secrets of the Celtic 
nature, as that nature is found in the man of the 
Western Highlands, and he gives us here a wonder- 
ful analysis of certain typical men of the race. The 
scene of the story is laid at Inverary and in the 
adjacent Highlands. It is‘natural enough, therefore, 
that the Marquis of Argyll should be one of the con- 
spicuous figures in the book. The portrait painted 
of this particular Marquis is convincing and lifelike, 
perhaps because of its very weakness ; but it is upon 
John Splendid, Argyll’s kinsman, that Mr. Munro 
has concentrated his strength. The picture is left 
unfinished. It is probable, indeed, that the author 
means to let us hear more of John Splendid in the 
future. But, unfinished though it be, it is a brilliant 
work of art, in which every touch of the brush seems 
to suggest something to the mind of the spectator. 
As a whole, “John Splendid” is a notable book, 
which will command and deserve the attention of 
readers. 

* An Enemy to the King ” is a historical romance 
having France for its scene, and the days of 
Henry III. for its period. This period is one which 
has found much favour with the writers of romance, 
and Mr. Stephens, like his predecessors, introduces 
us to many of the conspicuous figures of the time— 
Henry IIL., his ill-fated brother, the Duke of Anjou, 
Henry of Navarre, and the Duke of Guise, as well as 
the ladies of the two Courts famous in French 
history. De la Tournoire, the hero of the story, is 
a young Huguenot gentleman who, after many 
surprising adventures in Paris, has to fly from it in 
order to escape the vengeance of the Duke of Guise. 
Naturally, considering his religion, he betakes him- 
self to the Court of Henry of Navarre, and it is in 
the service of that monarch that he runs his greatest 
risks and performs his greatest achievements. In 
Paris as a very young man he had been cruelly 
fooled by a woman, one of the ladies of the Court, 
who had lured him to his ruin by inducing him 
to kill a certain Monsieur de Noyard, who was the 
right-hand man of the Duke of Guise. La Tournoire 
killed this gentleman in perfect good faith, believing 
that in doing so he was saving the honour of the 
woman whom heloved. When the truth is revealed 
to him, and he finds that he has been a mere tool in 
the hands of an unscrupulous and heartless woman, 
he turns in bitterness against the whole female sex. 
Yet before he is many years older he is once again 
a captive of love, and yet again he has to learn the 
bitter truth that a woman is not always what she 
seems. As the emissary of the King of Navarre, he 
has ventured at the head of a small force into 
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French territory, and there a price has been put 
upon his life by the relentless Duke of Guise. It is 
a beautiful woman whom he has succoured and 
learned to love who undertakes to betray him into 
the hands of his enemy. How the plot fares, and 
how Mademoiselle de Varion, who had been ready 
to betray La Tournoire, not for money, but in order 
to save her father’s life, retrieves herself in the eyes 
of her lover, will be found duly related in this 
volume. If the story at its commencement seems a 
little hackneyed, it is amply redeemed from that 
fault before its close. Some of the adventures of 
the hero are thrilling enough to cast the perform- 
ances even of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s paragons into 
the shade. 





THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


Ir would be very good exercise for the students of 
elementary political science, if such there be, to 
examine and criticise Mr. Sidney Low’s clever 
sophisms against European disarmament in the 
Nineteenth Century this month. He is disposed, of 
course, to credit the Czar with the best motives, and 
his Ministers with the worst; but, passing from the 
actual in the Circular to the ideal, he maintains (1) 
that war is an excellent stimulant to virtue; (2) 
that European armaments are a protection against 
the peril to civilisation presented by the less civilised 
races—eight hundred millions or so, mostly capable 
of handling modern firearms; (3) that the heavy 
taxation which keeps up the Continental armies does 
not, after all, fall mainly on the working classes, 
and that German industrial progress is perhaps due 
in part to the national discipline implied by com- 
pulsory military service. Our junior students would 
answer, of course, that great modern wars, as Von 
Moltke pointed out, would certainly be exhausting, 
and would therefore favour national virtue in much 
the same way as the Peloponnesian War favoured 
virtue in Greece; that when “the guns go off of 
themselves,” as they must do sooner or later, the 
inferior races will get their chance; and that, unless 
sneering at “ Cobdenism ” is to involve the annihila- 
tion of economics, the waste of money and of oppor- 
tunity involved in compulsory service cannot possibly 
be a good. However, Mc. Low returns to common-sense 
and the Circular with a suggestion that the nations 
might agree not to adopt new inventions, military 
or naval, which is desirable, but hardly practicable. 
How is any War Office to know that its own type 
of smokeless powder will be superseded before a war 
breaks out ? Lady Wimborne’s article on the Anglo- 
Catholic movement makes too much, we think, of 
the “secret societies in the Church of England,” 
and she should not talk of the “ Woodward schools” 
—though, perhaps, it is not her fault that Canon 
Woodard’s name is thus damaged. We must say 
that, from experience of old “ Woodardians,” we 
have reason to believe that the mind of British 
youth exhibits a healthy resistance to Anglo- 
Catholicism, when imposed by authority. Mr. de 
Mosenthal gives a most interesting biographical 
sketch of Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, 
and a most distinguished and daring chemist, and 
incidentally of his father and his brother Robert, 
who developed the petroleum wells of Baku. Mr. 
John Macdonald describes the transformation of the 
fellah into a soldier, with some really striking 
sketches of the Sirdar, and finds zeason to hope that 
Egyptians may be made into good officials as well 
as good soldiers. Mr. Pitt-Lewis’s paper on the 
examination of prisoners as witnesses puts the new 
Criminal Evidence Act in its right historical position 
as part of a change begun for civil suits by the 
County Courts Act and the Evidence Act of 1853, 
and carried on bit by bit in criminal procedure, 
e.g. by the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, 
We ought also to notice Mr. Benjamin Taylor's 
article on the future of the Pacific, and its develop- 
ment by Anglo-American commerce and the Nicar- 
agua Canal; and the Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmad’s 
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rather disquieting declaration that the lesson of 
Omdurman will cause Mohammedan nations to arm 
themselves with modern weapons, and to keep the 
peace among themselves, and that English protection 
is indispensable to them. What, we wonder, would 
a Russian journalist say of England if he “ combine 
his information” from the Moulvie’s article and My. 
Sidney Low’s ? 

The Contemporary Review opens with a forcible 
article by Captain Younghusband, making for 
British acceptance of the partition of China. Other 
nations, he urges, are beginning; the “ buffer-state” 
policy has failed with Persia and Northern India, 
and even if we could reorganise the Chinese Empire, 
it would very likely get out of our control; and so— 
having, indeed, appropriated such spoils of China in 
her former tributary states of Assam and Burmah— 
we had better frankly agree to partition ; it is kinder 
to the Chinese, and less immoral than keeping the 
decadent Empire alive. Mr. Henry Felkin makes 
some valuable suggestions as to the reorganisation 
of the Soudan, bringing out its enormous capacities, 
and sketching a simple but grandiose plan of open- 
ing it up. He tells us that the capacities of the Bahr. 
el-Gazal region are immense; but, of course, its only 
possible outlet is by the Nile. With this article, by 
the way, we have a facsimile of Gordon’s map of the 
Soudan. Canon Rawnsley sketches M. Sabatier’s 
wonderful recovery—as if from a palimpsest—of 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi, and describes a day 
spent in the company of the scholar at the home of 
the saint. Mr. Nye’s reply to Mr. J. H. Round 
impresses us with two facts—first, that Mr. Nye 
greatly admires his own books, and, secondly, that 
he does not see Mr. Round’s point. Mr. Richard 
Heath brings out very clearly the terrible severance 
of the Protestant Church from the German masses, 
and, indeed, from all parties save the Conservatives: 
and Mr. Herbert Vivian severely criticises the 
French régime in Tunis. An interesting article 
suggested by the Dreyfus case makes it clear that 
the French Army, democratic as it may seem to be, 
is really officered by a noble caste, and largely 
controlled by the Clericals; and suggests that 
Frenchmen, with their Catholic education, retain 
the habit of taking their dogmas from authority in 
secular matters, even when they become anti- 
clerical. We can barely mention two valuable 
articles on home topics—Mr. Vaughan Nash’s indict- 
ment of the East London Water Company and 
Mr. Robert Donald’s exposure of the Telephone 
Monopoly. 

The Fortnightly Review may be congratulated on 
having secured a document of some value to future 
historians—the diary of the late British Consul at 
Santiago de Cuba. Mr. Ramsden, of whom an in- 
teresting biographical notice accompanies the article, 
and who has died since the surrender of the town, 
gives curious details of the bombardment—in which 
about fifteen tons of shot and shell was discharged 
for every man killed—the sinking of the Merrimac, 
and the working of the dynamite gun, The flight of 
the Spanish fleet will, we presume, be in next 
month’s instalment. Mr. J. F. Taylor, QC., con- 
tributes a comparison of Bismarck and Richelieu— 
the real man as revealed by Dr. Busch and M. 
Hanotaux, not the idealised figures hitherto pre 
sented by history. The parallel, which does not 
strike us as very close, turns greatly to the Cardinal's 
advantage ; but there is a striking page on the work 
of Schwartzenberg in Austria—a subject well worth 
an article to itself. ‘The German Emperor 
Palestine,” an unsigned paper by a Turcophil on the 
concessions that potentate hopes to get from the 
Sultan, looks forward to a Turkey largely Germat- 
ised, and hopes for an Auglo-German understanding 
in consequence. It is rather amateurish in compo- 
sition, and looks like the work of “the man who 
has been there.” “ Diplomaticns” states “ from 
information received” that the Anglo-German 
agreement concerns a right of pre-emption of the 
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anunfavourable award in the Delagoa Bay arbitration, 
has been ready to negotiate a deal. Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger writes a panegyric on the work done by the 
Congo State; Mr. Scanlon thanks the Old Age 
Pension Committee for clearing the ground, and 
suggests that “Old Age Pensions vid Taxation of 
Land Values” would be a good cry at future 
elections; Mr. E. D. Daly urges that drunkenness 
per se should be treated more uniformly as a crime 
and aggravation of other crimes; and Mr. Edward 
Dicey reviews the Cape election campaign. We 
gather that it has done no harm to raise the racial 
jssue ; some definite issue was wanted to raise Cape 
politics above a mere struggle of placemen ; and the 
Cape Boers rather like Mr. Rhodes. “An Italian 
Goldsmith” (not Benvenuto Cellini, but Salvatore 
Farina, the novelist of to-day) is dealt with by Mrs. 
Spear; there is an interesting biography of Sir 
George Grey ; and a furious and sympathy-inspiring 
article on Canicide by Ouida. 

Cosmopolis seems to be even more literary than 
its wont, and less political. The chief political 
contribution to the present number in English is 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s review of the _ relations 
between England and Russia, containing an exag- 
gerated statement as to the influence of Mr. Glad- 
stone's ecclesiasticism on his policy, and a hardly less 
exaggerated estimate—or, at least, we hope so—of 
the danger with which the Russian race-character 
threatens Western civilisation. Race-character is a 
very convenient item for a magazine article and a 
very uncertain factor in historical development. In 
German, there is a capital account, by Herr Heinrich 
Lindner of Santiago de Cuba, of the quarrel between 
Argentina and Chili, with plenty of information on 
the recent history of South America and two un- 
pleasant predictions : that neither Chili nor Argentina 
will accept an unfavourable award in the coming 
arbitration, and that in the coming century Chili 
will head the South American Republics in their 
resistance to the encroachments of the United States. 
Two specially interesting literary articles must be 
noted. Mr. John G. Robertson’s account of current 
German literature deals with the influence of 
Nietzsche—whose ardent disciples now grotesquely 
misrepresent him, while he lives on, forever inca- 
pacitated from correcting them—and Mdlle. Yetta 
Blaze de Bury writes on “ Sixty Years of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes.” Of the stories, “ Uneréffnet zu 
Verbrennen” is a painful and tragic tale of high life 
in Vienna, and of a terrible misapprehension. The 
chroniclers are in force; but space fails us. 

The New Century Review, barring Mr. Escott’s 
unfailing articles, is rather amateurish ; the editorial 
matter most of all. An article proposing to teach 
dancing in elementary schools, for the improvement 
of manners, may be recommended to those rate- 
payers who already believe that the piano is one 
of the subjects of the Education Code.—The New 
Ireland Review has an interesting paper on the deer 
in the Phoenix Park; some pretty verse, as usual; 
and a good paper on Welsh Intermediate Education 
as an object-lesson to Ireland. 


SOME OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


AN interesting article in The Gentleman's Magazine 
is that in which Mr. W. J. Johnston deals with 
Charles Reade, his books, and his method of work. 
Another paper, which will perhaps interest a larger 
class of readers, is from the pen of a resident of 
Bulawayo. After describing this most modern of 
towns and the mode of approaching it, the writer, 
referring to its commercial value, says: “ There is 
not a reasonable shadow of doubt that there is gold, 
and gold in large quantities, scattered over the 
Whole country. The real question is whether this 
gold is sufficiently concentrated in a sufficient 
number of places to support a large mining in- 
Ustry, and so justify the existence of a large 
town.” Mr. W.B. Wallace contributes a sketch of 





Bishop Berkeley ; and “Bosnia under the Austrians,” 
“Some Irish Industries, Past and Present,” and “ The 
Argonautic Expedition” form the subjects of other 
articles. 

In Cassell’s Magazine Mr. Alfred T. Story 
describes some destructive gales, and tells of the 
damage wrought by the sea upon the South Coast. 
Miss Mary Spencer Warren, giving an account of 
the duties of the ladies of the Queen’s household, 
mentions the fact that when a Maid of Honour 
marries during her appointment, she receives a dowry 
of a thousand pounds, on condition, of course, that 
the Queen has granted her consent to the marriage. 
Mr. Arthur Fish gives the substance of a series of 
talks which he had with Mr. Napier Hemy on board 
the Vander-Meer, the floating studio in which the 
famous sea-painter works. In an unsigned article, 
dealing with “Crooked Spires,” the distortion of 
Chesterfield steeple is accounted for. Mr. E. W. 
Hornung sets forth the confessions of a criminal’s 
accomplice, and Mr. Joseph Hocking continues his 
serial “Trevanion.” In addition to these, a good 
supply of complete stories is contributed by various 
writers. 

In his second instalment of “ A Farmer’s Year” 
in Longmans’ Magazine, Mr. Rider Haggard brings 
before us the pathetic side of agricultural life, which 
is seen in the death and vanishing of families whose 
members have been landholders for centuries. 
“ A. K. H. B.,” discoursing, with some digressions and 
many anecdotes, of “ People Who Have Disappointed 
One,” holds the reader’s attention from beginning to 
end. In conclusion, the writer pays a tribute to the 
memory of Froude and Wendell Holmes, as two of 
the many who have never'given rise to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Andrew Lang writes “ At the Sign of 
the Ship ” ; “ Branscombe and its Birds” is the subject 
of an article by Mr. W. H. Hudson; and the serial 
story is Mr. Walter Raymond’s “Two Men of 
Mendip.” 

A writer in Temple Bar relates the love-story of 
Lucy Hutchinson, gleaned from the pages of that 
lady’s biography of her husband, the regicide. It 
would be difficult to find in fiction a romance which 
contains so much interest and beauty as this true 
story of the seventeenth century. Mr. James Nairn 
gives a description of Emerson’s home in Concord, 
dear to Americans not only on account of its as- 
sociations with their greatest writer, but also be- 
cause it was the dwelling-place of Thoreau, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Louisa Alcott. In another article 
is traced the eventful career of Bernard O'Higgins, 
the Irishman who did more than any other man to 
secure the independence of Chili. Three short stories 
and the continuation of Mr. Maarten Maartens’s serial 
form a good portion of fiction. 

In a good number of Cornhill, two papers set 
before us the Irish Rebellion of 1798 in somewhat 
different aspects. The first, which contains informa- 
tion gained from the diary of the young surgeon who 
attended Lord Edward Fitzgerald during his last 
illness, claims our sympathy for the rebel leader. 
The second paper is a hitherto unpublished letter, 
written by the wife of the Dean of Killala after her 
escape from the rebels. Baron de Malortie in 
“ Bismarckiana” tells how the famous statesman 
outwitted the postal officials and political spies 
whose duty it was to watch over his correspondence. 
Mr. Michael MacDonagh supplies us with som: good 
stories illustrative of the simplicity and ignorance 
of great men. Amongst other articles must be 
mentioned the Rev. W. H. Fitchett’s “ Famous 
Cavalry Charges,” “The First Lady Novelist,” 
by Miss C. J. Hamilton, and “The Humours of Hos- 
pital Life’”—an unsigned contribution. Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s serial and “ The Etchingham Letters” are 
continued. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains much that is 
interesting. Mr. William Archer in his “ America 
and the English Language” finds fault with the 
metaphor which describes England as “ the mother- 
country” of America. The writer declares the 
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relation between the two countries to be that of 
sisterhood. “They are both daughters and co- 
heiresses . . . of seventeenth century England. 
The same spirit which refused ship-money to 
Charles I. refused tea-money to George III.: the 
same spirit which drew up the Petition of Right 
dictated the Declaration of Independence.” Sir 
Walter Besant writes of South London in the 
eighteenth century, and Holland House, with its 
many historical associations, is the subject of 
another article. Mr. Quiller-Couch, in an enter- 
taining causeric, makes an inquiry into the method 
of examining in English to which the College of 
Preceptors tenaciously clings. Fictionis contributed 
by Messrs. S. R. Crockett, Edwin Pugh and others. 


AN UNPRACTICAL IDEAL. 
Puriosopny oF LAW: AN ARGUMENT FOR ITS 
AT ovUR Universities. By William TP. Coyne, 
Browne & Nolan. 


[ne RECOGNITION 


M.A. Dublin: 


Ir is impossible not to feel some sympathy with the purpose 
of Professor Coyne’s very able little pamphlet; but we find it 
equally impossible to see how it is to be realised under the pre- 
sent conditions of our education and our knowledge. The author 
quotes with approbation T. H. Green’s declaration that “ there 
is a system of rights and obligations which should be maintained 
by law whether it is maintained or not, and which may justly be 
called natural”; and he attacks our system of legal education 
because, unlike that of the German universities, it makes no 
attempt to connect positive law with this law of nature, to show 
what ought to be positive law as well as what is so, The breach 
between natural and positive law in the teaching of juris- 
prudence is, of course, the work of the “analytical jurists,” of 
Bentham and Austin ; and the result, as Maine pointed out and 
Professor Coyne repeats, is that law in Austin’s analysis rests 
on foree, and foree alone. This, Professor Coyne declares, is 
“atheistic.” We should prefer to say that Austin’s juris- 
prudence is secular and positive—like any other science. The 
great service of Austin to jurisprudence surely is that he cleared 
the ground of the nebulous and subjective notions that had been 
of necessity imported into it by various well-meaning attempts 
to connect it with theology and ethies. The philosophical basis 
of law is disputed and disputable ; and therefore the branch of 
learning which deals with it is not suited for dogmatic teaching. 
Of course, assuming that the students have a certain philosophic 
system imposed on them by authority, be it that of 8. Thomas 
Aquinas or that of Hegel—the Hegelian system was actually 
authorised fora time by the Prussian Government—then it is 
comparatively easy to correlate the philosophy of law with the 
analysis of existing legal relations. But in a University free 
from the control of a priesthood or a bureaucracy no such as- 
sumption can be made; and the attempt of the teacher to exhibit 
the discrepancies of the actual from the ideal can hardly fail to 
waste much valuable time. Either the teacher's opinion must be 
imposed on the students by his authority—which is eminently 
undesirable from an educational point of view—or there must be 
discussions on disputed social questions, for which the lecture- 
room is not the proper place. For example: What is the 
position of woman in “the system of rights and obligations 
which should be maintained by law”? Are married women to 
have separate property? Is divorce to be permitted, and for 
what cause? These are questions for the moralist, and like- 
wise for a students’ debating club; but for the Professor of 
Jurisprudence to thrust his own opinion about them on his 
class is sheer waste of time. Professor Coyne refers to the 
fact that economics is not now separated from ethics. It 
would be fairer to say that the conclusions of abstract economies 
are not regarded as directly applicable to practice. But if 
the teacher of economies begins by connecting his science 
with morals, he may have to decide in the course of his 
preliminary remarks whether whisky and tobacco are to be 
classed as “wealth”; and that, as Jowett used to say, “isn’t 
knowledge.” We all have our several creeds ethical and 
theological ; and doubtless each of us accepts in his own sense the 
dictum quoted above from Green. But for scientific purposes 
we must teach, not preach; and until an ethical system can 
be either established by induction or given on indisputable 
authority, it is eminently undesirable to teach it as dogma. 
And for anything but tolerably definite and dogmatic teaching, 
the great mass of law students have neither the time nor the 
capacity. To turn them into contemporary moral philosophy, 
with its mazes of verbiage, would be sheer waste of precious 
time. Professor Coyne’s pamphlet is most ably written, 
and exhibits plenty of learning. But we have found its chief 
merit to be this—that it brings out sharply the difference 
between that dogmatic education which is rooted in denomina- 
tionalism, and whose effects Germany and Scotland have never 
quite got rid of, and that education in positive science which 
is the aim of our English universities to-day. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


More than the lifetime of a generation has elapsed sines 
Professor Coit Tyler was amongst us taking notes on English 
polities and society. His book, which has just been published, 
is entitled “ Glimpses of England,” and it consists, for the most 
part, of newspaper sketches written between the years 1863 anq 
1866. Professor Tyler dedicates the volume to Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, who must have been a mere lad when these pen-and-ink 
portraits were first drawn. No explanation is given in the pre. 
face of the book—it bears date 1898—of the extraordinary delay 
in sending forth the volume to the world. Its contents are jy 
many respects curiously belated, and whole chapters, it must he 
admitted, have lost their interest by the mere passage of time. 
Nearly everybody mentioned in these pages is dead, though one 
or two, notably Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Spurgeon, were stil] 
amongst us only a short time ago. For the rest, we get fairly 
shrewd—though rather superficial—estimates of men of the 
calibre of Disraeli and Brougham, Mazzini and John Stuar 
Mill, John Bright and Lord John Russell. Here is a picture 
of Mazzini at the age of fifty-six, and drawn from life thirty. 
two years ago. The great patriot was at that time living jp 
exile in the Brompton Road, and his fearless career of aspira- 
tion and endeavour was drawing swiftly to a close :—* He liyes 
with the dignified and philosophic simplicity reminding one of 
Béranger. With regard to Mazzini’s health, his nearest friends 
here have, during the past few weeks, felt great anxiety. It js 
true he is only fifty-six years of age; but few men of any epoch 
have gone through so much labour, excitement, study, and dis. 
appointment. He is very short, slender, emaciated ; his hair 
and whisker, which must once have been a luxuriant black, ara 
now very grey. His face is one of the noblest and sweetest 
that was ever lighted up by thought and love, and now, 
deeply marked with lines of study, anxiety, and years, it is 
so spiritual and pure that one is drawn to it by an irresistible 
charm. It is the face at once of a hero and a martyr, a phil- 
osopher and a saint. The eyes are of the genuine Italian jet, 
but their deep, fiery intensity is tempered by the gentleness 
and benignity of the indwelling soul. Altogether—in face, 
manner, conversation, as well as in the historic and somewhat 
mysterious associations which surround his person—there are 
all the elements of that extraordinary fascination by which this 
great man has during so long a period bound to himself and 
the cause of liberalism so many of the best spirits of all lands,” 
It may not be out of place to put side by side with this Pro- 
fessor Coit Tyler's picture of Disraeli, as he appeared in the 
autumn of 1566 :—‘* Above the average height; finely propor- 
tioned ; invariably dressed with an ostentatious care, and with 
a richness of fabric unusual among Anglo-Saxon statesmen ; his 
hair hanging in long locks of glistening jet upon his brow and 
neck; with a face of marble—cold, intellectual, haughty, im- 
perious, persistent, stamped with the ineffaceable stamp of the 
Jew. and trained by years of grim discipline to remain im- 
passive and impenetrable before the keenest stare; Mr. Disraeli 
bears himself as if companionless in a Parliament where he 
has sat for twenty-nine years; and as if without a friend in the 
party which for nearly twenty years ho has led with an w- 
questioned sway.” There are other passages in the book on 
topics sentimental and literary, but candour compels us to add 
that there is nothing in them which rises above the level of 
fluent commonplace. 

Nine years’ close association with the people of the Hermit 
Kingdom provides Mr. Gale with ample justification for his 
“Korean Sketches.” The people of Korea, twelve million 
strong, assert that they are descended from the gods, slightly 
admixed with Chinese, and they endeavour to live up to sue! 
traditions. Korea ean scarcely be said as yet to have emerged 
from the dark ages, since it devotes a very substantial sum of 
mouey every year to ward off demons, and to guard itself from 
the evil spells of witchcraft. The people have a wholesome 
dread of Seasignass, or, as they call them, “men of the sea. 
Weather-beaten tablets still stand by the roadside up and down 
the country, bearing this legend—* If you meet a foreigner, kill 
him ; he who lets him go by is a traitor to his country.” Mr. 
Gale says, with truth, that it speaks well for the people that 
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they have treated these stern injunctions as a dead letter. “It 
sg ten years or more since the * barbarian’ entered—ten years of 
litical chaos it has been, and yet no European or American 
has been injured, threatened, or treated in any other than the 
kindest way. Missionary work is allowed to go forward un- 
molested”; it has met already with a fair degree of success. It 
‘s rather pitiful to learn, from other sources than these pages, 
that only two women in a thousand at the present moment in 
Korea can read. We do not know how it may be with the 
brace of bluestockings, but it is certain that the overwhelming 
majority of the illiterates are born eoquettes, and by mother’s 
wit and diplomacy, to say nothing of personal charm, contrive, 
in spite of absolute ignorance of book learning, to hold 
their own as the predominant partner in most households :— 
“[have been impressed by the quiet simple life of the people 
of Korea—especially in the village communities—heathen 
idolators though they be. Their hospitality is a most striking 
characteristic. There are no beggars, except about foreign 
sttlements. A hungry wayfarer needs but to step into the 
mest-room of a gentleman’s home, and he will be fed and cared 
for for nothing. ... The natives, too, are orderly. Markets 
and other gatherings scarcely require police as ours do. They 
have a sense of fairness that enters into business relations, 
Business credit stands as high with them as with us, and a 
man’s word in a bargain is taken for more than it is in America. 
If you pay for land, the public will stand by you in possession 
of it, whether you have a deed or not.” Stress is laid in these 
pages on the trustworthiness of the people no less than on the 
simplicity of their life. The people cannot, however, be aceused 
of an exees-ive passion for work, and their moral sense cannot 
be said to have been educated beyond a rudimentary stage. 
There are many quaint facts in the book, a few welcome 
anecdotes, and some pictures and portraits of exceptional 
interest. 

Mr. Brochlehurst’s book, “1 was in Prison,” is the outcome 
of a strange bit of personal experience. It seems that in the 
summer of 1896 he infringed one of the rules of the Manchester 
City Council by addressing a crowd of people on social and 
labour questions in one of the open spaces of the suburbs of that 
city. In other words, Mr, Brocklehurst only did what all sorts 
and conditions of people do in Hyde Park without let or 
hindrance every week. He was brought before the stipendiary 
magistrate and refused to pay the proposed fine on principle, 
with the result that he was locked up for a month in Strange- 
ways Gaol. These pages describe the sort of life he led, and 
they are not pleasant reading. If he had been a burglar, he 
could searcely have been treated with greater harshness, and in 
aseries of realistic chapters he makes good his ease against what 
he calls ‘a machine system woodenly administered.” There are 
statements in the book which reveal a condition of affairs in our 
prisons which certainly calls for searching investigation.— 
“The Revolt of the Horses” is a clever book, written with 
imagination and humour, and on lines which Dean Swift long 
ago made familiar. 

During the present summer Dr. Washington Gladden, a 
well-known minister in the United States, has delivered 
in this country some opportune lectures on the relations of 
“England and America,” with special reference to recent 
events. The Dean of Ripon contributes a sensible preface to 
these addresses, which have now found their way into pamphlet 
form, and in the course of it he rightly describes them as a 
timely contribution to the “stream of tendency” which has 
happily of late been drawing the two great nations of the Anglo- 
Saxon race together. Dr. Gladden’s little book is a powerful 
and eloquent appeal, not merely for peace and goodwill, but for 
co-operation between the two nations in the great tasks which 
the coming century, of necessity, must set itself resolutely to 
achieve, 

Englishmen, in these days of bold commercial enterprise and 
swift, incessant travel, are citizens of the world in a sense of 
which Goldsmith never dreamed when he coined that famous 
phrase. The Queen’s Empire has grown to vast and almost 
menacing dimensions during her Majesty’s memorable and even 
iramatic reign, Russia stands second on the list of the great 
empires of modern times, and it is startling to know that it is 
seareely larger ‘o-day than the British Empire was in 1837, 
when the Queen ascended the throne. When we turn from the 
modern world to the ancient, it is only to find that the Roman 

mpire, when it had pushed its boundaries far and wide, repre- 
sented about one-sixth part of the British Empire as it exists 
to-day. This fact and others of the same kind come prominently 
into view in an admirable manual, “ The Growth of Greater 
Britain,” intended for the use of the upper forms in schools. 

n this iatest volume of The Raleigh History Readers, Mr. 
PB. Kirkman, of Lincoln College, Oxford, gives a luminous 
sketch of the rise and expansion of British colonies and depen- 
dencies in every quarter of the globe. The narrative abounds in 
acts picturesquely stated, and is freely illustrated by maps, 
portraits, and other pictorial aids to interpretation.—‘ The 
Stevenson Reader” contains selected passages from the writings 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, edited by his relative, Mr. Lloyd- 
‘bourne. Happy are the schoolboys who are lured along the 
Ways of learning in such entertaining company. 
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